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PREFACE; 


BY 3-858 


TRANS IA1:0 K. 


HEN we meet with an author 

who unfolds ſome idea, which 

we have locked upon with compla- 
cency in our own minds, we are al- 
ways ready to give him his due 
praiſe.—“ This man thinks as I do,” 
ſays Swift, © he muſt certainly be a 
© man of ſenſe.“ The tranſlator of the 
following tract *, does not Know whe- 


— gt — 


* Publiſhed at Paris 1777. 
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1 
ther he ought to attribute to this influ- 
ence the pleaſure which it gave him, or 
whether it may not be {ufficient to ac- 
count for ſome litile partiality to M. 
d'Ermenonville's eſſay, that it em- 
braces the wideſt view of the ſubſect, 
and is full of the moſt inſinuating clo- 
quence that it is wrote by the friend 


* which 


of Notiſeau, and froin icenes 
realize ſome of its moſt beautiful de- 
{criptions. 

The tranſlator is very ſenſible how 
f:intly this image will be reflected 
in a copy; but he was defirous of 
imparting the pleaſure which he had 


* Ermenonville, the ſeat of the author, 
and the laſt retirement of J. J. Rouſſeau! 
Whoever has read the Verger de Clarens, and 
the ſublime pictures of Switzerland in the 
Nouvelle Heloiſe, will not ua er at the 


mention of Rouſſeau in this place. : 
received, 


L in 

received, to thoſe who do not read 
Frenc!: with facility; and he wiſhed 
in {o!ne degree to naturalize a fo- 
reigner, who ſeemed worthy to in- 
ſtruct us in an art over which we had 
claimed a kind of ſgvereiguty— It 
was the only conceſſion he was willing 
to add to thoſe already made. 

With the utmolt reſpect for many 
works upon this ſubject in our own 
language, the tranſlator owns he has 
tometimes been overawed by the ſyſte- 
matical form in which it was treated. 
He has thought, that if the matcer 
were conſidered more lunply, it might 
be capable of more extenſion; and has 
been ready to ſay with Mr. Gray, in 
one of his letters, © I have no ma- 


„ gical {kill in planting rules — I am 


© no conjurer in theſe things.“ 
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The nature of M. d'Ermenon- 
ville's plan appears from the title 
which he has choſen: and he takes 
the firſt opportunity of declaring, 
that he does not mean to treat of 
Chineſe, Cochinchineſe, or Engliſh 
gardens; of parks, farms, or rides; 
but of landſcape in general. 

Nothing is more common than to 
ſee in the environs of Paris, or even 
within its walls, an acre, or an - acre 
and a half of ground, in which are in- 
troduced a ſhrubbery, a ſerpentine 
river, a bridge, a temple, an her- 
mitage, and a dairy; and as ſome 
little errors and ſuperiluities will creep 
into the beſt receipt, a windmill has 
been introduced, in ſight of Mont- 
martre, where there are nine, and a 
priſon, to expreſs the ſublime melan- 
choly of the Engliſh nation. 


5 Theſe 


1 


Theſe are not the © Elyſiums of 


e «< Kent:” but finiſhed as our ſtyle of 
Is gardening is at this time, it has not 
£ entirely loſt the Gothic air of its an- 
f ceſtors. We ſtill © take pleaſure in 
h «a certain degree of trimneſs,“ we 
5, encloſe where it is not neceſſary, we 
crowd our buildings upon one ano- 
8 ther, and fritter every thing into 
7%, {mall parts. 
15 Many of our moit celebrated gar— 
i dens have been found to make very 
= indifferent pictures; and this not 
8 merely from the neatneſs of the turf, 
de 


which the painter happily has it in his 
P power to alter with a ſtroke of his 


* pencil; but from the real want of 
bo pictureſque principles in the compo- 
Y ſition. 

1 £ 


But theſe are the errors of routine, 
or ambitious ornament, which may 
le 2 3 well 


Lv] 
well be excuſed in our firſt attempts, 
and muſt always be expected in the 
general practice. There are not want- 
ing inſtances in which the magick of 
poetry, and claſſical enthuſiaſm “, has 
been fuperadded to the fineſt forms 
of nature; where the more uſual ones 
have received the richeſt and juſteſt 
improvement ; and others, where the 
barren heath and fwampy common 
have acquired all the characters of 

Ruyſdaal and Berghem. 
In Mr. Mafon's very beautiful poem, 
« The Engliſh Garden,” he introduces 
his friend ſpeaking to him from the 


13232 —— — Ce EY * 


* This may now and then have been car- 
ried too far, as in ſome of the paſtorals of the 
excellent Geſſner, which one muſt be a good 


heathen to relith, Such of our gardens as 
are marked by the poetical ſpirit, ſhow their 
ſoperiority. | 


mountains 


— 


£68 
mountains of Cumberland, and al- 
moſt reproaching hin for an art, 
That ill can mimic ev'n the humbleſt charm 


Of ail majeſtic nature 


— —— {1r rather chen 


Conteſs her icanty pow'r, correct, controul, 


But M. de Ermenoville and Mr. 
Malton do more; they compoſe, they 
create — They will not cven refuſe 
a ray of comſort to the unfortunate 
improver, who may happen to be 


fens of Lincolnſhire; 


lituated in tne 
and if he can but give up his favourite 
proſpect of the minſter, will ſurround 
him with woods, and turn his ditckes 
into dingles, 

The viſcount has aimed more par— 
ticularly to “join beauty with vuti- 
« lity ;” and, conſidering their philo— 
ſophical union, it is ſtrange that they 
mould be ſo often at war with cach 

1 4 n 


BEGS 


Other. He has carried his views into 


the country at large, and has wiſhed 
to give ſhade to the traveller, and 
convenience to the cottager “. He 
has dared to reprobate the ſuperb 
allces, and cheerleſs plains of France , 
and, denying the law laid down by 
Sir William Chambers, has even 
contendea that a road need not be 
ſtrait. 

10 drain the marſh, and turn its 

waters into a river, to open the woods, 
to plant trees where they are wanting, 
and to place buildings in the moſt 


A—— —_ 


* In England, by a late act of parliament 
acainſt made, our turnpike roads are made to 
carry deſolation with them wherever they go. 
We have another againſt light, by which cur 
cottages are turned into dungeons, 

+ France has ſome of the nobleſt ſubjects 
for painting and gardening, but its vaſt fal 


lows diſguſt the eve of the ſtranger, 


COnVC- 


convenient fituations, would ſeem to 
be almoſt the firſt work of man in 
every new country—and this is land- 
ſcape. But the pride of art is not 
content; we level the woods with the 
ground, or force our way through 
them with the rule and line; we 
vic our power in oppoling and de- 
itroying, and congratulate ourſelves 
upon every new triumph over nature. 
Brought together for the purpoſe of 
tociety, in one place we flifle our 
neighbours, and in another erect 
mounds againſt them; and, in truth, 
are much more coacerned to defend 
our property, than to improve, or 
adorn it. The geomettician is often 
anterior to the poet, and almoſt al- 
ways to the painter: and if the gene- 
rality of us admire nature mechani- 
cally, we ſcarcely know that we do, 

| till 


„ 


till we ſec her reſlecte! in theſe two 
charming imitations. 

Mr. Walpole, with his uſual ele- 
cance and preciſion, has traced che 
hiſtory of modern Engliſh gardening, 
which, by a happy concurrence of 
circumſtances, ſeems to have been 
haſtily introducing itſelf about the 
time of Kent, This gentleman had 
paſſed ſome years in Italy, and there 
were always in the neighbourhod of 
Rome a few vineyards, (as they were 
called — the ſuburbanæ of the an- 
cients) which might ſerve to awaken 


the thoughts of a man of genius. 


Lord Burlington, who was his patron, 
has ſhewn at Chiſwick that he himſelf 
brought ſomething more than archi- 
tecture from that country. 

Kent was both architect and painter; 
and one would imagine that theſe two 


9 LSD 
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profeſſions were never united before, 


or we could not have been ſo long in 
finding our way to the moſt ſimple 
thing in the world; the making the 
country as agreeable as is pc'-i0Ie 
about our habitations“ But tiil this 
ra, nothing could be flow: r than our 
progreſs. The Heath of Lord Bacon 
has icarcely any wildnels in it, but the 
name. Sir William Temple gave up 
his Chineſe irregularity in defpair; ar.d 
cven ſo late as Mr. Pope, the olitory of 
Alcinous was called the moft beautiful 


— —— — — —— —— ᷑̃ —ẽ— — — — — — — —— — -  — ww 


* 'This may be too general an expreſſion to 


apply to any ſpecies of gardening, however it 


| 


may ſuit the intention of the following Fftay : 
but if we can loſe without regret the thatched 
cottage, and the old pollard at the door, or 
fee with indifference our hedge-rows muti- 
lated, and our woods felled, while we are 
clumping a few broomſticks within a paltry en- 
cloſure we are certainly 20 mere than gar- 
deners. 

plan 


1313 
plan + which could be imagined but 
he ſoon redeemed this opinion by his 
own garden. Stowe, and others of 


— — — m — — — — — — — ST RC OOO. 


+ -\s a fruit-garden, it was certainly much 
more beautiful than the vaſt manuſafories we 
have ac preſent, which we are obliged to hide 
with all pottble care. We have cut off the 
unfortunate ſource of our errors (ſee Mr. 
Walpole) and Jeſt it to itſelf, It is the ſame 
that it was two thouſand years ago; and the 
love of order is ſo obſtinate upon this original 
ſpot, that we may almoit {ay it is natural. Ihe 
vines and fig-trees of the ancients, though 
they might be ranged in a ſquare, or a quin- 
cunx, the orchards of our own country, or 
even the neat little plot of the vicarage, will 
with difficulty ve thought diſagreeable objects. 
But this is by no means the caſe with regard 
to the manufactories above mentioned. —And 
it were to be wiſhed, that ſome adventurer in 
this art would, either among the walls of a 
ruined abbey, or within the circle of a broker 
amphitheatre, reſtore to the regions of land- 
ſcape a ſpot which mult ever be regretted. 


equal 


E 
equal merit, ſucceeded; and in later 
times, the numerous grounds of this 
kind, which are diſperſed over the 
whole iſland, have rendered 1t the de- 
light of European travellers “. But 
let us be fatisficd with the honour of 
having frſt reduced this art to practice, 
and not deny that it may have exlited 
in the imagination of others. Mr. 
Walpcle finds the firſt ideas of Ingliſh 


* Yet the lovers of landſcape (who are 
fewer in number than the admirers of art) if 
they could recall the time of our Henrys and 
Edwards, might heſitate in their choice ; 
they might be induced to give up our exotic 
Plantations fur the oaks and beeches which 
have been deitroyed ; and they would be 
nappy to exchange our“ flaring red brick,” 
and pert decoration, for the old caſtle of the 
baron, though he could not tee out of it him- 


: ſelf. 


Zar- 
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gardening in Milton; but ſurely they 
are to be found in the poets of other 
times, and other countries — from 
IJomer, to Taſſo; from the grotto of 
Calypio, to the palace of Armida. 
It might even be ſuppoſed, by a com- 
mentator fond of fixing an imita- 
tion, that Milton had the following 
itanza of the Jeruſalem in his eye—he 


was not averſe to the Italian ſchool. 


In lieto aſpetto il bel giardin $aperſe ; 
Acque ſtagnanti, mobili criſtalli, 

Fior vari, e varie piante, herbe diverſe, 
Apriche collinette, ombroſe valli, 

Selve, e ſpelonche in una viſta offerſe. 

E quel, che'l bello, e'l caro acereſce a l'opre, 


L'arte, che tutto fa, nulla fi ſcopre. 
Gierul. Lib, Qs xvi. 


The garden then unfolds a beauteous ſcene, 


Wich flowers adorn'd, and ever-living green: 
There 


E 
There ſilver lakes reflect the beaming day, 
lere cryſtal ſtreams in gurgling fountains 
play: 
Cool vales deſcend, and ſunny hills ariſe, 
And woods, and rocks, and prottos ſtrike the 
eyes. 
Art ſhow'd her utmoſt pow'r ; but art con- 


ceal'd—— 
HooLEe. 


And the fifty-fifth, fifty-ſixth, and 
fifty- ſeventh ſtanzas of the fifteenth 
hook. 


Spenſer has followed this paſſage 
ſo cloſely, that, in ſome reſpects, his 
tranſlation is more literal than Mr. 
Hoole's. 


The painted flowres, the trees up-ſhooting 
hye, 

The dales for ſhade, the hills for breathing 
ſpace, 

The trembling groves, the chryſtall running 


by, 
And 


———— — — — — 


L ri 
And that which all faire workes doth moſt 


aggrace, 


The art which all this wrought, appeared in 
no place. 


SPENSER's Bowre of Bliſs, F. Q. 
b. ii. c. 12. 


Before Taſſo, Petrarch had de- 
ſcribed his Valcluſa, Arioſto a para- 
diſe, and Marino a Cyprus. 

But Milton's memory was ſtored 
with the riches of all ages, and of all 
climes—he was himſelf paſſionately 
fond of the country, and the more, 
as he was mo, removed from the 
enjoyment of it“: ſo that he ſeems 


— 


An eminent French lawyer, who was 
confined by his buſineſs to Paris, amuſed him- 
ſelf with collecting from the claſſicks all the 
paſſages waich relate to a country life. This 


collection was publiſhed after his death. 
co 
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to have wrote the deſcriptions of Pa- 
radiſe, and the incomparable Allegro 
and Penſeroſo, with an extraordinary 
degree of enthuſiaſm. 

Mr. Harris, in his Philological 
Enquiries, has ſome quotations, to 
our preſent purnole, from what he 
calls the dark periods, in which taſte 
is often thought to have been loſt, and 
particularly from Sannazarius*; whole 
villa near Naples is deſeribed, in his 
epigrams and other poems, as a ſouth- 
ern Mount Edgecunbe. He was to 
fond of it, that when it was demo— 
liſhed by the imperialiſts, this event 
i» ſuppoled to have haſtened his end. 


— * 
— _— 


* Long before this, the Roman de la Roſz 
nad many general beauties of the kind here 
ſpoken of. It is remarkable, that theſe pai- 
lages loſe more than any others, in paſſing 
rough the hands of Chaucer. 


ly But 


Ert; 


But dark as theſe periods were to us, 


they were the enlightened ones of 
Iraly, and were ſucceeded by a flood 
of day in the works of a ſiſter art, in 
Claude de Lorraine, the two Pouſſins, 
and Salvator Roſa. 

With regard to the ancients, by 
whom we are generally ſuppoſed to 
mean the Greeks and Romans, it may 
not be impertinent to ſpeak more at 
large; cſpecially as we have been 
long uſed to look upon them as our 
matters in taite, if not in ſcience, and 
that upon this occalion we feem to 
have treated them a little ungrate- 
fully. 

In the firſt place, it is not very 
ealy to determine what their gardens 
were; whether the falſe taſte which 


we obſerve in ſome of them were 
univerſal, or whether (to uſe the 
| word 


} 
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word in its preſent ſenſe) they might 
be at any time in the practice of im- 
proving and adorning the landſcape 
round their houſes. 

Ve have no regular account of any 
villas of the Greeks; and Mr. Caſtel 
has been able to collect only two“ 
from the Romans. They belonged to 
Pliny the conſul, who deſcribes them 
very particularly in his letters. The 
garden to his Laurentinum, or Lau- 
rens, was extremely {mall f, as were 
in all probability moſt of the Roman 
gardens. He paſſes it over very 
lightly, to haſten to a deſcription of 
the country, which xo walls or Cothic 


fortreſſes hid from his fight : it is 


here that he expatiates with pleaſure, 


unn 


* Villas of the ancients. 
+ It conſiſted only of mulberry and fig- 


trees. 
cc * . 
b 2 pointing 
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<«« pointing out all the beauty of his 
woods, his rich meadows covered 
with cattle, the Bay of Oſtia, the 
ſcattered villas upon 1ts ſhore, and the 
blue diſtance of the mountains, his 
porticos and feats for different views, 
and his favourite little cabinet in 
which they were all united. So ereat 
was -Pliny's attention in this parti- 
cular, tnat he not only contrived to 
ſee ſome part of this luxurious land- 
ſcape from every room in his houſe, 
but even while he was bathing, and 
when he repoſed himſelf; for he tells 
us of a couch which had one view at 
the head, another at the feet, and an- 
other at the back.” 

In the ſame manner, when he 


comes to give an account of his 


Thuſcum, he begins with the ſitua- 
tion. It was a natural amphitheatre, 
formed 


his 


tre, 
ned 


names cut in box, &c. &c.; but irs 


11 

ſormed by the richeſt part of the 
Apenninc—its lofty ſummits crown- 
ed with oak, and broken into a va— 
riety of ſhapes, the perpetual ſprings 
from its ſides, with the fields, the 
vineyards, and copſes interipericd,” 
demanded all the warmits of his pen— 
cil. The ſcene is minutcly dehineated, 
he expreſsly conſiders it as a picture; 
and if ſome part of this letter might 
be ſuppoſed to come from a courtier 
of king William's, the other is almoſt 
worthy of Mr. Gray *. 

The garden was much larger than 
at Laurentinum—perhaps three or 
four acres: and here we have the 
conſolation to ſee many of our own 
abſurdities, the tonſile ever - green, 


— _ 


— 


* Mr. Gray's letters from Weſtmoreland 


and Cumberland are model of- tts fort, 


4 — , 
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5 
other ornaments may poſſibly admit 
of ſome excuſe, ſuch as baſons and 
fountains of water, (which in the 
warm climate of Italy were introduced 
even in their rooms) the diſterent 
kinds of ivy growing up the plane- 
trees, and hanging in feſtoons from 
one to the other, the vine, the acan- 
thus, and a variety of trailing plants, 
either ſpreading over the windows, 
or between the columns of the por— 
ticos - theſe, when they were accom- 
panied by fo many detached buildings, 
and only filled the intermediate ſpaces 
(for probably the whole villa was 
thus diſpoſed “) might form a gay 


—— ER 
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* The villas of the ancients, it is believed, 
were generally upon one floor, except the 
towers, and the apartments often detached 
from each other, or communicating only by 
galleries, porticos, &c. 


and 
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and not unpleaiing aſſemblage. Mr. 
Caſtel, Monl. Felibien, and the Ita— 
ans, difler very conſiderably in their 
plans, both of the hovie and its 
carden, The latter appears to be 
divided into three parts; one of 
vhich anſwers to Lord Bacon's heath, 
and was called 71tatio ruris. Seduced 
by the name, Mr. Caſtel endeavours 
to make ſomething out of it; but in 
truth it is hardly worth contending 
for. Being given up to tlie architect, 
this area was never conſidered as caun- 
y“; and when not merely for the 
purpoſe of fruits and herbs, it was 
either filled with hippodromes, por- 
ticos, places of exerciſe, &c. or it was 
4 continuation of ſuch fantaſtical or- 


* Our old gardens, on the contrary (to 
uſe the jult expreſſion of Mr. Walpole) were 
intended as a /uccedaneum for the country. 


b 4 naments, 


mis? 


naments, as the Romans allowed 
themſelves in ſome of their apart- 
ments ; ornaments which, if we may 


judge trom the remains of Hercula- 
ncum, had more reſemblance to tie 
Marawaggis of China, than to the | 
cliaſtity of Grecian architeCture. 


The few paintings from this city, 
which throw any light upon the ſub— 
ect, are of very ſmall plots of ground, 
decorated fore of them with Zrell;s- 
7k, and others in the whimſical 
manner of the Chineſe, A trellis co— 
vered with vines, and turſed with 
moſs *, was not unfrequently uſed 

for 


— — 


* Mr, Caſtel thinks, that one ſort of the 
ſo much diſputed acanthus was a moſs (in 
which he differs widely from Mr. Martyn, 
and will not find it eaſy to reconcile himſelf 
with the cider Fliny); but if thi. be ad- 

| mitted, 


BE 


tor the purpoſe of walking in tlie 
ſhade with bare feet, and might be 
contiguous to the baths. Reprelenta- 
tions of this Kind of work werc 
ſound in the ſepulchre of the Naſos. 
There is an engraving in Mont- 
taucon, from an ancient ſreſco, which 
very much reſembles one of the arti- 
'icial rocks of China; but the per- 
ſpective makes it rather too large, and 
it is too beautiful in its diſpoſition, 
to warrant ſuch a conjecture. The 
Yandſcape from the baths of Titus 
(of equal authority with the paintings 
of Herculaneum) has two or three 
vallas in the fore- ground, which are 
ituated in the moſt pleaſing manner ; 


mitted, might it not be the lycopodium cla- 
watum, Linn, and Dill. the common club 
moſs ?. which is both a moſs and-a creeper. 


1 the. 
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the trees and water are every where 
Perfectly irregular, the C Termints 
is upon a reck, and there is no ap- 
pearance of ſtrait lines whatſoever 
but in the buildings. 

In the {ſucceeding reign of Hadrian, 
a palace was built upon the broken 
and irregular ground of the roman— 
tick Tivoli; which, as it had gardens 
of a very uncommon extent, lo they 
were probably interwoven with the 
lurrounding country. We are told that 
they contained a Vale of Tempe, 
the ElyfGan fields, the regions of 'Tar- 
tarus, &c. 

Theſe two villas of Pliny, a man 
not remarkable for his diſlike of falſe 
ornaments, and the uncertain teſti— 
mony of the paintings at Hercula- 
neum being examined, we have only 

0 
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to laugh at their Topiarit ®, their cut 
box, and rows of myrtle, with their 
own ſatyriſts, and men of better talte, 
Martial has given us an exceeding 
pretty epigram, in Winch he ruhicules 
theſe idle fancies in the villa of a cer- 
tain 


— 


* The Topiarius was employed to ſhape 
everpreens—but his original and better ot— 
i:ce (from which the name is derived) was 
the management of trailing plants. They 
were much admired by the Romans, and are 
capable of more beauty than we ſeem to be 
aware of, We have lately found out the 
beauty of ivy, though Sir William Tempie 
expreſles his wonder that it could ever be ad- 
mitted into a garden. 

Box was the chief zon/ilce. The bay, and 
generally the cypreſs, the cedar, and the fone 
pine of modern Italy, fo well known to the 
landſcape painter, grew in full luxuriance: 
theſe, with the deciduous trees, and above 
all the favourite plane, ſurrounded their 


buildings, 


Ilow 


: 
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tain Baſſus; and enumerates all tie 


cheerful employments, the mixed 


ſounds, and other rural and pleaſing 


circumſtances of a farm-yard. 


Non otioſis ordinata myrtetis, 
Viduaque platano, tonſilique buxeto, 
Ingrata lati ſpatia detinet camp : 
Sed rure vero, barbaroque lætatur. 
Mart. lib. iii. 52. 
No myrtles plac'd in rows, and idly green, 
No widow'd platane, or clipp'd box-tree 
there 
The uſeleſs ſoil unprofitably ſhare ; 
But ſimple nature's hand, with nobler grace, 
Diffuſes artleſs beauties o'er the place. 
Guardian, vol. ii. 173. 


How little box deſerves the conſtant 111 
treatment it has met with, may be ſeen in 
that fine winter garden, Box Hill in Surrey, 
The ancients knew how to admire one of the 
fame kind, their 

Cy torus ever green with waving box. 


Et juvat undantem buxo ſpectare Cytorum. 
V. G. ii. 437. 
This 


Laie 


This epigram, as well as the 47th of 
the ſame book, would be entirely 


mw OP 


7 | without force, if there had not been 
many farm-like villas beſides that of 


his friend Fauſtinus—but they were 
by no means common farms; the 


buildings were elegant, and their ſitua- 
tions were determined by a very ge- 
neral good taſte, and by the juſteſt 
| | ideas of landſcape. They could not 
| fail of being adorned, and they might 
be ſometimes improved. It is re- 
markable, that the thing called a 
proſpect is ſeldom or ever mentioned 
— by the ancients, abounding as they 
are in all the beauties of detail; | 
but we have a pictureſque diſ- 
i tance even in our epigrammatiſt 
(he is always ready to go out of 
his way for theſe ſubjects) — after 
| painting 
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i 
Painting the chatms of the month 
of April, 
— who calls around 


The fleeping fragrance from the ground! 


he addreſſes Fauſtinus from a viila 
near the ſands of Anxur, which rc- 
feinbled ours of Glamorganſhire. 


O nemus, O fontes, ſolidumque madentis 
arenæ 
Littus ! et æquoreis ſplendidus Anxur aquis. 


O woods, O ſprings, O moiſt yet fruitleſs 
plain! 
And Anxur's cliffs that glitter o'er the main! 


Juvenal, in the beginning of his 
third ſatyr, has the following be au- 
tiful lines, which relate to more ſplen- 
did ornaments than the cut dragons 


of Baſſus, and ſerve to ſhew the na- 
5 tural 


ral 


333 
tural and ſümple taſte of the wri- 


LC. 


In vallem Ægeriæ deſcendimus & ſpe— 
luncas 

Diſimiles veris. Quanto pre%antius eſſet 
Numen aquæ, viridi ih margine clauderet 
undas 


Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora to- 


phum, 
Juv. S. iii. 


The marble caves and aqueducts we view, 

But how adult'rate now, and different from 
the true! 

How much more beauteous had the fountain 
been, 

Embelliſh'd with her firſt-created green; 

Where cryital ſtreams through living turf 
had run, 

Contented with an urn of native fone ! 


DRrpx's Juy, 


But to go back to an earlier and a 
better 
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better period. In Cicero's fine intro 

duction to the ſecond Dialogue on 
Laws, and which begins in the old 
foreſt that encompaſſed his villa near 
Arpinum, he leads his brother and 
his friend Atticus to a portico, which 
he had built upon a ſmall ifland in 
the river Fibrenus, whoſe rapid wa- 
ters, dividing in this place, fell through 
a rocky channel into the Lins. This 
larger ſtream was one of the gentleit 
and ſmootheſt in Italy, and the whole 
was ſurrounded with wild and craggy 
hills, the foreſt above-mentioned, and 
groves which he had ſeen planted in 
his childhood. He ſpeaks of it with 
enthuſiaſm (as he does indeed of 
every part of this paternal ſeat) and 


as a Choſen retirement, where he 
paſſed ſome of his happieſt hours 


in 


E Wai 

in reading, writing, and contempla- 
tion “. | 

Every thing 1n this ſpot marks the 
attention and delight of its maſter: 
and if the ſingle trees were preſerved, 
(at leaſt the oak was, which Atticus 
took for the Marian one) and the na- 
tural paths made convenient; if bad 
objects were removed, and good ones 
ſhown to advantage, we have here the 
moſt perfect of Engliſh gardens : for 
let Art be acquainted that ſhe may 
ofrener do too much than too little. 

But however it may have been with 
regard to theſe latter circumſtances, 
it is at leaſt pretty certain that there 
were no terraces, or canals, or jet 
d' eaux; and, may it be ſaid without 
offence to the improver, no patches 


— 


* A fine picture was painted om this 
ſubject by the late Mr. Wilſon. 


C Or 
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or 257-2275, no bridges of white rail- 
ing, no t:55, Gr temples of a yard 
ſquare. Atticus, who had never been 
at this villa before, is enraptured 
with its beauty, and particularly with 
the ſpot which Cicero had choſen fo; 
the ſcene of their converſation. 

© Who is there,” ſays he, © Marcus, 
ce that, looking at theſe natural falls, 
& and theſe two rivers, which form ſo 
cc fine a contrait, would not. learn to 
« defpile our pompous follies, and 
© laugh at artificial Niles, and ſeas in 
cc marble : for as in our late argumen! 
«© you referred all to nature, ſo, more 
ce eſpecially in things which relate to 
te the imagination, is ſhe our {overeign 
ce miſtreſs.” 

With theſe ideas, it is not likely tha: 
his own Epirotes was of a very dit— 
ſerent character; and indeed Quintus 

I tel]; 
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tells his brother ſoon alerwards, tt 
it, in no reloect, yielded to Arpi- 
num “. 

But it is ncedleſs to proceed am 
further in this part of the enquiry ; 
for if the Greeks and Romans had no 
Knowledge, or rather if rite had no 


practice, of our prelent manner oi 
laying out grounds, it may with trutli 
Es ; | 5 
be laid, that they hadi very little oc 
gaſion for it. 
A * 2 ' 4% 1 * 1 41 ' * 
he Romans 1. Wik tem we 
are heſt acquginted) were ſituated in 
4 country which ponleſſed, in the mol! 


lupreme degree, all the cc77207ts ci 


„ of 


— 


this art; and which, alter 
vages of {ucceſiive ages, was ſtill the 


| MINE 


Ihe tranſlator will not conceal from his 
realer, that the Topiar:us had been at work 
here —'t was to fill certain intercolumuia— 
ons with ivy. 


c 2 f{:hool 


E 
ichool of landſcape-painting to ai' 
Europe. There was ſcarcely a lake, 
a beautiful bay, a romantick and 
deep valley, that was not crowdec 
with their villas “. Their men of 
fortune, diſregarding diſtance and ex- 
pence, and indulging a paſtion which 
they ſeem to have felt above all na- 
ions, had often to the number of 
thirty or forty of them in the fineſt 
parts of Italy, and where they might 
beſt enjoy all the varieties of nature. 
"Theſe were ſo many ſtations (to uſe 
a term of our preſent 7ourifts) in 
that univerſal garden which formed 
the ſhore of the Mediterranean. Being 
of ſtone, and of the molt perfect ar- 
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» Pliny the conſul had ſeveral upon one 
lake—the Larius (now Lago di Come). "het 
might ſome of them be only farms, but he 
mentions two as improved places. 

chitecture, 
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chitecture, they were fine objects to 
each other: and if temples are re- 
quired, whoever remembers the cit— 
cular one of Veſta, and its poſition, 
will hardly allow that it has been ex- 
ceeded by any modern pagan. 

Could Macenas, whole villa looked 
upon this temple, and the falls of the 
Tiverone, want the aſſiſtance of Kent; 


* Which 


or Horace, in the country 
has lately been pointed out as the 
ſite of his beloved Lucretilis, with for 
any thing more than “ a ſpring, and 
ce a little grove *?” 

The Switzer upon the banks of 


the lake of Lucerne, may have a 


* The later antiquatians are agreed, that 
Horace's villa was not at Tivoli, but ſeven 
miles further, in the Sabine mountains. The 
ipot is nearly determined by the Digentia, 
and 1s a very delightful one. 

4 trait 
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ſtralt walk, and a few flowers at his 
door; or the inhabitant of Amble— 
ſide “ plant his cabbages in rows —it 
ts of little conſequence to em to in- 
vent an art of gardening. 

An caſy and a more pleaing tatfk 
remains, if it is not alrcady executed ; 
Which is to ſhow, that if the ancients 
did not work with theſe elements, they 
were not the leſs ſenſible of their 
charms; and that if they ſeldom at- 
tempted to improve nature, it was 
not becauſe © her haunts were un- 


« known r,“ or diſregarded, 
Bot! 


* One of the moſt beautiful villages in 
England, at the head of Windermeer, in 
Welmoreland, 


+ M. d' Ermenonville applies this expreſ- 
fon to their gardens, and it may be with 
juſtlce; but it ſhould be conſidered, that the 


* 
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Both Greece and Italy were coun 
tries of the mountainous kind, and 
lakes, rivers, woods, rocks, an ſalls 
of water, were frequent in every part 
of them. Even the religion of thele 
nations ſeems to have been invented 
in an earthly paradiſe, and is full Qi 
fancy and pictureſque imagery. Every 
haunt of nature was not only diſco- 
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ancients did not look for th:m there, Whe— 
ther Greeks and Romans knew how to chuſz 
and admire, let it be the glory of the modern 
gardening to imitate, to compoſe, or even to 
ercate—but let it be in ſuch hands as Mr. 
Maſon's or M. d'Ermenonville's! 

The Romans appear to have been great 
planters, and to have preſerve their woods 
and foreſts with more attention than the mo- 
dzr:.s, or at leaſt than the people of this 
country, where, of late years, there nas been 
a more rapid and careleſs dettruction of 


them than 1n other parts of Europe, 


C4 vere, 


11 
vered, but deificd by them. Have 
we a modern garden that is not peo- 
pled with their gods, and that does 
not receive ſome of its moſt touching 
beauties from the inſpiration of their 
poets? The ſpring, the hanging wood, 
and the grotto, appear to have their 
archetypes in Horace or Virgil, and 
our inſcriptions are ſo many © pro- 
« phecies” of the ſcenes they are ap- 
plied to, 

In the 7Eneid, where we ſhould 
hardly be led to look for pictures of 
this ſort, how beautiful are thoſe of 
the elyſian fields, in the vith book ! 
And here we cannot help remarking 
one of the chief pleaſures is, 


to rove, 
As fancy calls, from deepening grove to 
grove, 


On 


1 


On flowery banks, .u verdant fields co lie, 
And hear the frequent rill run m«rmuring 
by. | 
Pirr. 
Nulli certa domus: lucis habitamus opacis, 
Riparumque toros, & prata recentia rivis 


Incolimus 9 
An. vi. 673. 


How much reality of local diſcri- 
mination we meet with at the end of 


the ſeventh ! The tranſparent Fuci- 


nus, the foreſts of Angitia, and all 


the chain of Apennines to the grove 


of Egeria, and the emboſomed water, 
now called Lago di Nemo. 


But we ſhall ſcarcely find a richer 


0 __ 
nan . 


* In the elyſium of the north, we preferred 
a good warm hall, and drinking ale out of the 
ſculls of our enemies. 


dehgnu 
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deſign for a lake of this kind than 11: 
Ovid's“ Pergus or Perguſa. 


Silva coronat aquas, cingens latus omne, 
ſuiſque 
Frondibus, ut velo, Phæbeos ſubmovet ignc: 
Ovid. J. 5. 


Woods crown the whole, and circling as the- 
grow, : 


Veil on all fides the ſilver lake below. 


It is further heightened by Clau- 
dian, who enlarges upon that © glaſly 
te cicarneſs which ſhowed every green 
weed and ſhining pebble at the 
* bottom,” and which we mult rather 
look for at Kelwick, or Loch Lomond. 
than in our artificial waters. 


* 


From whoſ: hand we have the beautifu! 
eataract of Tempe, and the river God at 
Stourhead. 

vid, Metamorph. I. 1. 


; yy. 
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He goes on to deſcribe the fields 
of Henna, which were in the fineſt 
part of Sicily, and remarkable for the 
luxuriance of their flowers and ſhrubs. 
He enumerates all the different kinds 
of trees (a paſſage imitated by Spenſer) 
and particulariſes even the form of 
the ground, its gentle riſings, ſlopes, 
and hollows, with the ſprings and little 
winding ftreams that watered them; 
and upon the whole exhibits a very 
ſtriking likeneſs of the Ferme Ornce *. 

Among the variety of caves, which 
the Greek and Roman poets afford 
us, it 1s difficult to make a choice : 
they are all © pumice vivo,” and © arte 
* laboratum nulla,” in the living rock, 
and, without art. The following one 


* 
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* Claudian, Carm. xxxv. 


from 
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from Virgil will not want an appli- 
cation. 


tum ſylvis ſcena coruſcis 

Deſuper, horrentique atrum nemus inminer 
umbra ; 

Fronte ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendentibus an- 
trum : 

Intus aquz dulces, vivoque ſedilia ſaxo, 

Nympharum domus. 


En. L. i. 164. 


——— trembling ſilvan ſcene 
Hangs from the top, imbrown'd with gloomy 
ſhade ; 
Full oppoſite a cave with pendent rocks, 
Within freſh ſprings, and ſeats of living 
ſtone ; 
The Naiad's grot.———— 


TrRaAPP. 


This is ſaid, by Mr. Holdiworth, 


to be copied from a cave near Car- 
thage, which Dr. Shaw had feen in 


* Ty 


tl 
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3 
his travels; but it is very like one im 
the port of Ithaca, Odyſſey, b. xii. 
Homer has given us another in the 
nfth book, which has ſome circum- 
'tances particular to it. 


Tan 0s Teo; GuPTEPUxE rut, 
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H 9 avly rerdu weg! oF; YAGPUENND 
Flutes; newwoa, Tü by FaPuanate 


Odyſ. L. v. I. 63. 


Without the grot, a various ſilvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders ever quiv'ring play'd, 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. 


Depending vines the ſhelving cavern ſcreen 


With purple cluſters bluſhing through the 
green “. 
Pore. 


Theocritus 


2ͤ 


* It is perhaps the only grotto fit to be 
copied in this country, as Calypſo kept an 
excellent 


E ei 

Theocritus was led by his ſubjec:, 
and the beauty of the iſland in whic! 
hne wrote (the fruitful Sicily) to the 
moſt natural and lively deſcriptions ot 
ſuch objects. Virgil has added to then 
all the charms of Italy, and, what 1- 
more, thoſe of his own taſte and ami 
able diſpoſition; and perhaps there 
is not in all the parts of that delight 
ful country, or the poſſible combina- 
tion of them, a ſcene which he ha 
not adorned with equal energy of lan 
guage, and warmth of ſentiment. Thi. 


Joys and cares of the huſhandmac. 


f —— — — 
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excellent fire in it. We muſt confeſa, howeve: 
that Homer is a little inclined to regularit: 
for he has placed his fountains oppohte to or 
another. Virgil, who is in general ſo ſcri 
pulouſly attached to him, has omitted thi 
circumſtance. ix Eclogue. 


an: 
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and all the little circumſtances in the 
xconomy and life of animals, become 
intereſting, and even pathetick, in the 
nands of this poet; and the admirer 
of nature will always return to him 
with new pleaſure, as to our own 
Milton or Thompſon ; for he loved 
with ardour, what he deſcribed with 
truth“. How oſten we hear him 
wiſning for 
Leiſare and calm, in groves, and cooling 
vales; 
{rottos, and babbling brooks, and darkſome 
dies. 
WaRTON, 
—— at latis otia fundis 
pelunca, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 


— 


Non abſunt. 
Geor. ii. 469. 


* Sec the whole of the firſt Bucolick, the 
eonclunon of the ſecond Georgick, c. &c. 
duch paſſages are ſeldom tranſlated with ſuc- 
e, particularly from Virgil. 

Horace 
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Horace addreſſes us with more eaie 
and familiarity, he makes us the com- 
panion of his walks, © and ſhews us 
the path of his goats among the rocks, 
where the wild thyme grows upon the 
bank, and the arbutus thickens thc 
copſes. He leads us through opening 
glades to woods of oak and ilex, en- 
Iivened by the yellow-blooming cor- 
nel tree, to the cool and clear foun- 
tain of Banduſia, burſting through a 
hollow chertſtone, with an ancient 
cork-tree hanging over it; and at 
length to the ſource of the little river 
Digentia ; where in- a deep valley, 
formed on one ſide by the ſhining 
cliffs of Urtica, and on the other by 
dark groves, he invites us to ſhun the 
"heat of the dog-ſtar *. 
® Hor, Od. xvII. B. i. 


X111. B. iii. 


Epiſt. XVI. B. 1. 


SES ©] 
This kind of ſituation was always 


very particularly admired by the an- 
cients; and, as little has been ſaid of 
the Greeks, it will not be amiſs to 
conclude theſe quotations with the 
following tranſlatioa from lian's 
Various Hiſtory. 


© TEeMPE is ſituated between the 
mountains Offa and Peleus, which are 
ne higheſt in all Theſſaly, and which 
cem to be divided in this place with 
1 very lingular kind of attention. 
They encloſe a valley of five miles in 
length, but which in breadth often 
does not exceed an hundred feet. In 
the middle flows the river Penzus, 
which at firſt 1s little more than a 
cataract, but by the addition of many 
ſmaller ſtreams at length becomes 
large and navigable, Among the 
d rich 
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rich ſhrubs upon its banks, are various 
and beautiful windings or receſſes ; not 
the work of human hands “, but of 
ſpontaneous nature, who ſeems to have 
formed every thing in this ſpot with the 
ſolicitude of a mother. A profuſion of 
ivy is ſcen in all parts of the woods, 
which, like the more generous vine, 
aſcends to the tops of the higheſt 
trees, clings round their branches, and 
falls luxuriantly between them. The 
different ſpecies of convolvulus, which 
grow upon the ſides of the hills, throw 
their white flowers and creeping fo- 
iiage over the rocks: while in the 
vale, or wherever they can find a 
level ſurface, groves of all kinds, 
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From ſome expreſſions in the ſequel, it 
is probable this vale had received the al- 
ſiſtance of art. 
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in venerable arches or capricious 
forms, afford a cool and refreſhing 
retreat. Nor are there wanting fre- 
quent falls of water, with the moſt 
pure and cryſtal ſprings, ſweet to 
drink, and wholeſome to the bather. 
The thruſh, the woodlark, and the 
nightingale breed in the thickets, and 
with their ſong ſhorten the way, 
and ſooth the ears of the traveller; 
who finds, in every path, arbours, 
orottos, and ſeats of quiet and re- 
poſe, The Peneus ſtill continues its 
courſe through the vale, idly as it 
were, and with a glaſſy ſmoothneſs ; 
wiule. the depending boughs, which 
crowd over 1ts ſurface, yield almoſt a 
conſtant ſhade to thoſe who navigate 
this enchanting river.“ 


d 2 Such 
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Such is the Theſſalian Tempe 
which is not merely the haunt of ſo. 
litude; for the neighbouring inka- 
bitants often aſſemble here, make 
entertainments, and offer ſacrifices, 
which, during their celebration, fill 
the air with perfumes, 

Trifling as this enquiry will appear 
in itſelf, it may add ſomething toward: 
the benevolent purpoſe of M. d' Erme- 
nonville, which is ro make men ſen— 
ſible of the exhauſtleſs charms of na- 


* Matlock in Derby ſhire reſembles this ce- 
lebrated vale of antiquity in many lirikins 
particulars; and mult have been nearly equal 
to it, when the rod went through Bonſal, 
and before it had ſuch cruel enemies to con— 
tend with, as mining, manuſactures, and en- 
cloſure bills. A better regula ion of the two 
laſt, would have objects more important thar 
laudſcaße — the unproteded property, the 


nealth, and the morals of the poor. 
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ture, to lead them back to their ſimple 
and original taſtes, to promote the 
variety and reſources af a country 
life, “ and to unite its uſefulneſs with 
« its embelliſhroent *.“ In our firſt 
habitation, grew every tree which 
was good for food, or pleaſant to the 
fobt. 

The great and unfortunate + writer, 
who is mentioned at the beginning ot 
this preface, and who had himſclt 
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* General embelliſhment, or even the pre- 
ſervation of beauty, could never be lefs at- 
tended to than among ourſelves, But the 
modern gardening has been of real ſervice in 
preventing the deſertion of our country ſeats ; 
the labouring poor have been aflifed by it, 
and the wealth of the caſt has been made to 
circulato in harmleſs channels, 


+ Unfortunate in his life, and flill more in 
his poſthumous publications! 


imagined 
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imagined ſo exquiſite a garden (his 
orchard of Clarens) ; when he came 
afterwards to ſee thoſe of England, 
would often wiſh that their numerous 
teinples were changed into cottages, 
and other dwellings, which (under 
the tenure of keeping up the pictu— 
reſque circumſtances required by the 
owner) might be made the reward of 
induſtry, and the conſolation of diſ- 
treſs—For ſuch inhabitants, the tran- 
{lator willingly reſigns his Ceres and 
Sylvanus. 
If there ever was a time when the 
goads of ambition, and the ſpecious 
arguments of reſtleſs and uneaſy ſpi- 
rits were unneceſſary, it is the preſent. 
Our ſtreets are filled with patriots, 
and our coffee-houſes with ſtateſmen, 
and ſuch numbers crowd to offer their 
diſintereſted ſervices to the public, 
that, 


L 

that, unhappily, ſome of them muſt 
be refuſed. Let theſe gentlemen con- 
ſider, that a country life is not with— 
out its calls for activity, or its duties 
towards our fellow creatures; and 
that when the commonwealth ſhall 
want their arm, or their talents, they 
may be called, like the Roman Cincin- 
natus, from their ploughs. 


Qui fait aimer les champs, fait aimer la 
vertu. 
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LANDSCAPE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


GARDEN was the firſt pre: 
ſent of Heaven, the firit 


dwelling of man; this idea, 
ſacred in all nations, was inſpired 
even by nature, which indicates to 
man the pleaſure of cultivation, as 
the moſt certain way to avert all the 
evils of tne body and mind, If Ian | 
| | B 71 
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in my turn indicate ſome means 
whereby to join with this ſalutary 
exerciſe of the body, the amuſement 
of compoſition, which may occupy 
the underſtanding and imagination, 
I ſhall perhaps have been of ſome 
ſervice to the world, now that it is 
become ſo difficult in this enlightened 
age, to find any thing better to do 
than to cultivate one's garden“. 

Amongſt the ancients, when archi— 
tecture was in its greateſt glory, when 
palaces and temples were ſpread over 
the country, and gave 1t an air of 
grandeur and magnificence, we do not 
find that their gardens were remark- 
able for any thing but their ſize and 
expence, The delightful retreats of 


» « Cultivate your garden“ —the laſt 72. 
durce in the Candide of Voltaire, 7. 
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nature were unknown, art was ſnown 


with oſtentation, and the diſplay of 
magniticence had alone the power to 
pleaſe them: ſo have men, in all 
times, been blinded by vanity to theit 
real pleaſures, as they have been to 

their true intereſts by prejudice. 
The famous Le Notre, who lived 
in the lait age, contributed to the 
cleftruction of nature by ſubjecting 
every thing to the compats; the only 
ingenuity required, was meaſuring 
ith aruler, and drawing lines like the 
croſs-bars of a window : then followed 
the plantation according to the rules 
of cold ſymmetry; the ground was 
laid ſmooth at a great expence, the 
trees were mutilated and tortured 1n 
all ways, the water ſhut up within 
tour walls, the view confined by maſſy 
kedges, and the proſpect from the 
B 2 houle 
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nouſe limited to a flat parterre, cut 
out into ſquares like a cheſs-board, 
where the glittering ſand and gravel 
of all colours, only dazzled and fa- 
tigued the eyes; ſo that the neareſt 
way to get out of this dull ſcene, ſoon 
became the molt frequented path. 
We ſurrounded ourlelves at a great 
expence with high and melancholy 
walls, and took pains to ſeparate our- 
ſelves from the country, whilſt we 
were always led to ſcek it, however 
homely it might be, in preference to 
the very ſtrait, very tmooth, and very 
tireſome walks of the garden. 
Amongſt all the liberal arts which 
have at different times flouriſhed ; 
whilſt poets and painters of every age 
have made the moſt touching pictures 
( nature, its beauty and ſ1:nplicity, 
- is ſurnriuint that ſome one man of 
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good underſtanding (for it is upon un- 


derſtanding that taſte depends) ſhould 
not have endeavoured to realize the 
deſcriptions and enchanting ſcenes 
which they all felt, and the pictures 
of which were continually before their 
eyes. It is ailoniſhing that the art of 
adorning the country round our ha- 
bitation ſhould not have been diſco— 
vered ; the art of unfolding, preſerv- 
ing, or imitating beautiful nature. 
It may become one of the moſt in- 
tereſting of the arts; it is to poetry 
and painting, what reality is to de- 
ſcription, what the original is to the 
copy. 

Is not ſuch ah art then a deſirable 
amuſement ? whilſt the compoſition 
occupies the underſtanding, the effect 
gives pleaſure to the eye, and ſpreads 
a calm over the mind, Wherever 

B 3 this 
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this taſte is introduced, nature wil! 


nile with all the graces of elegant 
{mplicity, its infinite variety will 
never ceaſe to amuſe, and it will 
produce that ſecret charm of which 
a0 feeling mind can tire. 

Heving made ſome experiments, 
and particularly having made ſome 
miſtakes, I ſhall endeavour to point 
out the means of avoiding ſuch errors 
as may ariſe from want of experience. 
from neglecting to copy faithfully, 
and from falſe principles. 


1 


Of LANDSCAPES, «© 


CHOSEN SPOTS, 


CHATIERN I 


AN ATTEMPT TO DEFINE AND DETER- 
MINE THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A GARDEN, A CQUNTRY, AND A 
LANDSCAPE, 


T 15 abſolutely neceſſary to under- 
ſtand what is ſaid, before one can 
underſtand what 1s to be done. Much 
has of late been ſaid upon the ſubjecs 
of Gardens ; but in the more common 


lenſe of the word, by which we un- 
derſtand a piece of ground cncloſed, 
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and laid out in ſtrait lines, or in 
ſome form or other — this by nv 
means defines the ſpecics of garden 
which I have undertaken to deſcribe ; 
the firſt expreſs condition of which is, 
that neither garden nor encloſure 
ſhould appear; for ſtiff forms can 
only produce the effect of a mathe- 
matical plan, cut paper, or an orna- 
ment for a delert, and can never pro- 
duce the pictureſque eſfect of a land- 
ſcape. Therefore, without conſidering 
ancient gardens, or modern gardens, 
or Engliſh, or Chineſe gardens, or the 
diviſion into gardens, parks, farms, 
or country ; or examples from this 


place or the other, becauſe examples 


merely lead to making copies; I ſhal! 
only treat of the methods to embelliſh 
or enrich nature, the combinations of 


which, varied to infinity, cannot be 
claſſed, 


ET 


claſſed, and equally belong to all ages. 
and all countries. 

But if on one ſide, all ſtiffneſs is to 
be avoided, it does not follow on the 
other, that irregularity and caprice 
can any more compole a fine landſcape 
with the real objects, than it can upon 
canvaſs. Before any work of this kind 
is begun, it is neceſſary to ſtudy the 
ſubject in its true light, otherwiſe a 
great deal of time will be loſt in toſſ- 
ing about the ground to no purpoſe, 
and a great deal of money ſpent only 
to produce confuſion. 

If in painting, where the diſpo- 
ſition of the objects depends wholly 
upon the imagination of the painter, 
and the picture is reduced to a ſingle 
point of view, where the artiſt may 
command all the accidents of ſky, 
and of light and ſhadow, the fine diſ- 

poſition 
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poſition of a landſcape is ſtill fo ditn- 
cult to execute, how can it be ima 
gined that in Working with the rex! 
materials, where a compoſer, beſides 
having the ſame difficulties to en- 
counter with regard to invention, 


meets, at every ſtep, with a crowd of 
obſtacles in the execution, which can 
only be removed by a fund of rc- 
ſources, by imagination and experi- 
ence, and by continual labour and 
aſſiduity ; how can it be imagined, I 
lay, that ſuch a compoſition may be 
left to the dictates of caprice, aban- 
doned to chance or to a gardener, anc 
conducted without principles, with- 
out ſtudy, and without plan or dengn 
As well might we ſuppoſe with the 
madman, that in throwing our co— 
lours againſt the wall we ſhould pro- 
duce a picture, 
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symmetry certainly owed its origin 
to vanity and indolence; to vanity, 
in attempting to force the ſituation to 
accord with the building, inflcad of 
making the building ſuit the ſitua— 
tion; to idleneſs, becauſe it was more 
eaſy to work upon paper, which will 
allow of any form, than to examine 
and combine the real objects, which 
can only take the form that ſuits 
them: hence all the views are ſacri- 
ficed to one point, the exact centre of 
the houſe. All the buildings deter- 
mined by this point, loſe the dimen- 
ſions cf ſolid bodies, and only repre- 
{ent a flat even ſurface, without va— 
ricty ; the objects are all reduced to 
2 trait line, and the ground made as 
level as the plan npon paper. 


The dull magnificence of ſymme— 
try, made men run into the oppoſite 
eXtreme; 
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extreme; for if ſymmetry has bee; 
abuſed by that ill-judged formality, 
which ſhut up and incloſed evety 
thing, the irregular ſtyle was very 
ſoon abuſed likewiſe, and a vague and 
confuſed arrangement of objects only 
diſtracted the eye. 

* Natural taſte led people at firſt 
to ſuppoſe, that in order to imitate 
nature, it was ſuſficient to baniſh even 
lines, and to make ſerpentine walks 
inſtead of ſtrait ones; they thought 
to produce great variety, by crowding 
into a ſmall ſpace the production of 
all climates and monuments of all 
ages, bringing the whole world toge- 
ther within four walls; not perceiving, 


* Natural taſte is often the beſt judge of a 
work when finiſhed ; but to do the work, 
there muſt be practice, and a deep knowledge 
of the ſubjet, otherwiſe you can only attain 
to the right way through numberleſs errors. 
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that if ſuch an incongruous mixture 
was capable of any beauty in the de- 
tail, the whole could never have any 
truth or nature. When they wiſhed 
o introduce a greater degree of ſim- 
plicity, it was thought {ſufficient to 
leave nature quite at liberty, and to 
place cvery thing at random; not. 
conſidering that little clumps of trees, 
and a variety of other objects, ſcat- 
tered about without any rule of per- 
pective, and without any affinity to 
each other, could only produce a 
vague and confuſed effect, which is 


as inſipid, as mutilated and confined 


nature is dull and tedious—disfigured 


in any way, ſhe is monſtrous. It is 


therefore only by arranging with ſkill, 
or ſelecting with taſte, that the ob- 
ject of our preſent enquiry can be 

found— 


Ln I 


found — the true effect of pleg/;: 
landſcape. 

This is the term; let us now eu. 
plain the principles. 

The, intention of painting and 0. 
poetry is to repreſent the moſt beau. 


tiful objects of nature: the art « 


properly arranging, emnelliſhing, < 
even of judiciouſly chuſing them, lian 
ing the ſame end in view, ſhould em— 
ploy the ſame means. Now it is On! 
by confidering the effect of them «: 
a picture, that one can diſpoſe ple» 
ing objects to advantage; for th. 
pictureſque effect depends entire! 


upon the choice of the moſt agrecable 
forms, the elegance of outline, and 
keeping the diſtances ; it conſiſts in 
managing a happy contraſt of ligh. 
and ſhadow, in giving projection and 

reli 
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relief to the objects, and producing 
the charm of variety, by ſhowing 
them in different lights, in different 
ſhapes, and under different points of 
view; allo in the beautiful aſſemblage 
of colours, and above all, in that 
happy negligence which 1s che pecu— 
liar characteriſtic of grace and na- 
ture. 

It is not then as an architect or a 
gardener, but as a poet and a painter, 
that landſcape muit be compoſed, ſo 
25 at once to pleaſe the underſtanding 
and the eye, 
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directed; I ſay the principal 
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CHAPTER. 


OF THE WHOLE. 


EAUTIFUL nature, and pic- 


ture, can have but one principle, 
ſince one 1s the original, and the other 
the copy. Now this principle is, that 
the whole ſhould be comprehended in 
one compleat deſign, and that all the 
parts ſhould correſpond. Diſcord- 
ance in the perſpective, or in the aſ- 
ſemblage of colours, can no more be 
endured in a view than it can upon 
canvaſs. 
The eſſential part, is to begin by 


forming the great outline, and the 


landſcapes for the dwelling, on thoſe 
ſides where the principal views are 
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becauſe if you have a pleaſing land- 
ſcape only on one fide, the ſtrait 
avenue which ſhuts out the country, 
the iron rails like the grate of a con- 
vent, and the arid paved court, will 
by the compariſon become more in- 
ſupportable. As the houſe is the 
point of reſidence, it is there that 
you have molt leiſure to look at the 
ſurrounding objects; and during the 
time of refreſhment, and in the inter- 
vals of converſation, the eye naturally 
wanders over the country. © Nature, 
(ſays a man whole cvery word is a 
ſentiment) © nature flies from fre- 
e quented places; it is at the tops of 
« high mountains, in the depth of 
e foreſts, and in delert iſlands, that 
* ſhe diſplays her moſt enchanting 
«© beauties; thoſe who love her, bur 
can not go fo far to ſeek her, are 

C «reduced 
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reduced to offer her ſome violence, 
« and to force her in ſome meaſure 
to come and dwell among them: — 
«this cannot be done without ſome 
6 little illuſion.“ Let us conduct 
her then to our habitations, and en- 
gage her there to laviſh all her beau— 
ties, where we can oſteneſt enjoy 
them. 

Magnificence may ſometimes be 
ſtriking at firſt ſight: the effect of 
nature, on the contrary, is never to 
ſurprize, but the more we dwell upon 
it, the more it is endeared to us; and 
the ſoft ſenſation which the ſimple 
view of it excites in us (by an ana- 
logy that no man can fail to obſerve 
in himſelf) infenfibly pervades our 
ſouls with the molt tender impreſſions 
of pleaſure. And indeed, what human 


magnilicence can be compared to the 
valt 


* 
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vaſt ſpectacle which nature opens to 
us? As ſoon as you ceaſe, by long 
ſtrait lines, diſmal encloſures, and 
walks of yew, to ſhut out both earth 
and ſky, you will ſee the azure vault 
of heaven diſplayed in all its majeſty ; 
the vivid phænomena of light will 
continually embelliſh the view ; every 
cloud will vary the tints of colouring ; 
and if the rays of the ſun, by a more 
ſenſible oppoſition of light and ſha- 
dow, throw a new Juſtre upon the 
varying verdure, you are immediately 
led to wander through walks where 
nothing has the appearance of con- 
finement, where all the objects pleaſe, 
and thoſe which are open to you, give 
you an intereſt in thoſe which are 
concealed. 
Unity is the fundamental principle 
of nature, and ought to be the prin- 
G2 ciple 
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ciple of all the arts. In every work 
where the attention is divided, there 
is an end of all intereſt; it is like 
putting ſeveral pictures on the ſame 
canvaſs, or having diſcordant decora- 
tions on the fame theatre, ſuch as the 
linking down of elyſium, and riſing 
up of the infernal regions on the opera 
ſtage. 

All the objects which are ſcen from 
the ſame point, ſhould belong to the 
fame picture; they ſhould. only be 
component parts of the ſame whole, 
and by their connections and concord, 
contribute to the general effect and 
harmony of the landicape. 

It is then neceſſary, in the firſt 
place, deliberately to conſider the ge— 
neral outline: any errors in regard eto 
this, would occaſion inſurmountable 
faults in the whole plan. 

Before 
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Before you begin the work, make 
yourſelf well acquainted with the ſur- 
rounding country, and ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of ſuch lands as are neceſſary 
to compleat your deſign “. 

Take care not to begin with de- 
tached parts, and do not want to re: 
tain any particular things that are 
done, if they are incompatible with 
the general plan; and above all, do not 
fail to make a copy of the deſign 
vourſelf, cr to get it done by another : 
when I ſay a copy of your plan, you 
underſtand that a landſcape can nei— 


If you mect with obſtacles on one ſide of 
your houſe, you may change to another; for 
in this ſtile, which leaves all the points of the 
compaſs open to you, there is much more fa- 
cility in chuling your views, and in the com- 
munication of your walks, than where a ftift 
line obliges you to keep the exact centre, 
without deviating to right or left. 
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ther be imagined, ſketched, drawn, 
coloured, or retouched, by any but a 
landſcape painter ; and with regard to 
him, beware of the narrowneſs of the 
{chools, or the ſallies of imagination. 
Totake what the ſituation offers, to 
know how to give up what it denies, 
and above all, to attend to the ſimpli— 
city and eaſe of the execution; theſe 
are the rules for the picture. Artiſts 
you know mult be governed by zrutb 
and nature, for they govern us. 

! will ſuppoſe that you have begun 
by well examining the country; that 
you are acquainted with the moſt 
beautiful parts of it, and the manner 
in which they may be introduced with 
advantage in the whole delign, or in 
the detail ; then take the painter with 
vou: if from the point of the ſaloon 
any objects obſtruct your ſight, go up 
Lo 
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to the top of the houſe, from thence 
chuſe the beſt diſtance and back— 
ground, taking care not to deſtroy 
ſuch of the buildings and plantations 
as are already there, and will {uit the 
compoſition of the landſcape: and 
now the painter may make a tketch, 
compoling a fore-ground to corre- 
ſpond with the diſtance you have 
determined upon in the country, A 
ſcene- painter of as much merit as Ser- 
vandoni, who was to compole only 
the ſide ſcenes, and had the back- 
ground ready made to his hand, would 
be able to produce, in the ſmall com- 
paſs of a theatre, a ſtriking deception 
of diſtance; in like manner it 1s not 
always neceſſary to employ a large 
territory, or a great ſum of money, to 
make the fore-ground of a landſcape; 


It is ſufficient that the different wings 
C 4 of 
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of the ſcenery ſhould be well diſpole( 
and well marked, and that the extent 
of the perſpective ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the ſize and conſequence of 
the building. The larger the houſe 
is, the more open ſpace it requires in 
the general outline, and conſequently 
much is given up of what produces 
pleaſure in the detail. A ſmall houſe, 
on the contrary, can take advantage 
of every thing ; diſtance may even be 
given up entirely, or it may eaſily be 
made without going beyond the ter- 
ritory, ſince it is very poſſible to pro- 
duce one in a wood, by lights happily 
managed — a Jandſcape merely ot 
wood might in fact be ſufficient, anc 
procure much nearer home an endleis 
variety of delightful receſſes, glades, 
and ſhady walks. In this, as in all 
things elie, what advantages for me- 

diocrity ' 
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diocrity! You will begin, then, by 
making a ſketch in pencil, which can 
eaſily be corrected: this ſketch ſhould 
conſiſt of ſimple ſtrokes, and only re- 
preſent the great outlines of the prin- 
cipal objects, and the general diſpoſi- 
tion of the large maſſes. The elegant 
touches of a good maſter, would un- 
doubtedly miſtead in a fniſned draw- 
ing, and determine your choice to a 
plan, which probably would not pro- 
duce the ſame effect in your ground ; 
and it is better certainly that the 
execution ſhould be ſuperior, rather 
than inferior to the deſign. 

When a ſketch of the outline is 
made, you may conſider it, conſult 
with people of taſte about the ge- 
neral order and diſpoſition of it, and 


always with an intention to ſeize the 
moſt natural and ſimple ideas; for, 


again 


. 


again I repeat it, they are always the 
beſt; but unhappily they are in ge— 
neral the laſt that occur. 

When you have determined you 
plan by the ſketch, and find that the 
execution is fealible, then from a 
more finiſhed drawing the painter 
may make a landſcape: in any work 
of conſequence, it would not be ſuf- 
ficient to have a drawing in black and 
white only; colour is neceſſary, to 
ſhew the effect of perſpective, the diſ- 
poſition of the * fide ſcenes, the uit 
proportion of the objects, the degra- 
dation of light, and the character and 
form beſt adapted to the buildings; 
it will indicate at the ſame time the 


* This is a technical expreſſion in French 
plant, for thoſe gradations in landſcape paint- 
ing, which anſwer to the fide ſcenes of a 
theatre, 


kind 
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wind of trees which will give moſt 
effect to the different maſſes in the 
plantations. 

In any great undertaking, do not 
think of ſaving the trifling expence 
of a few landſcapes; which will remain 
by you, and when you are in the 
houſe, bring before you the charms 
of the country. It will coſt much 
more to alter and correct the ground ; 
and this labour, as tireſome as 1t 1s 


coſtly, cannot be avoided without 


ſuch aſſiſtance to direct you, I know 
how much 1t would have ſaved me, 
if I had at firſt taken this method on 


the north ſide of my houſe. 


If for a formal garden, in which 
there are only ſtrait lines, it was al- 
ways found neceſſary to make a plan; 
if in a garden of any regular forin, it 
is ſtill neceſſary to have a ort of map, 

in 
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8 
in order to mark the windings of it. 
how much more indiſpenſably nece. 
{ary it muſt be, when all the fort 
and objects in nature are to be e. 
ployed, when earth 1s to be removed, 
the courſe of water changed, pictu- 
reſque buildings conſtructed, and all 
brought into one vaſt landſcape ; thi: 
this is to be executed in the groun«!:, 
and at the firſt ſtroke, becaule it 1; 
not eaſy there to efface and correct. 
I think you may from hence collec: 
what is to be expected, if people 
who can neither compoſe, nor draw, 
endeavour to impoſe on you by {ine 
ſounding phraſes, and tell you that no 
plan can be made for this kind of 
gardening, that you muſt go on ſtep 
by ſtep, and that if you began by 
making a drawing before the ſpot was 
laid out, it would be beginning with 

2 a copy 
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1 copy before the original was made. 
It js very eaſy to ſee that the idea of 
the commoler muſt be antecedent to 
every compoſition; now drawing is 
the only method by which an author 
can expreſs the landſcape he has in 
his imagination, ſo as clearly to un- 
derſtand it before he executes it with 
the real objects. 

Having explained the different ſteps 
which prudence requires in the com- 
poſition of the outline, from the 
rough ſketch to the finithed picture; 
| ihould now indicate ſome methods 
by which you may execute the ſame 
deſin in your grounds, and aſcertain 
the poſſibility of producing the ſame 
effect there : making allowance for 
the local diſpoſition of the objects, 


their diſtance, their reſpective propor- 
tions, 


E 
tions, and the uſe of the manual 1i- 
bour. 

You muſt place yourſelf in the 
ſame ſpot where the drawing was 
made in order to realize it. Fron 
thence the principal objects to be ar- 
ranged will be: 

1ſt, The maſſes of wood, whether 
foreſt-trees, or copſe, which are to 
form the fide ſcenes in the perſpective 
of your picture. In order to mark 
the place of theſe de ſcenes, you nec! 
only ſet up a few ſtakes, with a picce 
of white cloth affixed, at each pro- 
jecting point, the height of which 
* ſhould be 1n proportion to the genera] 
perſpective. 

2dly, As it is very difficult t) copy 
in nature the effect expreſſed by the 
picture, the forms and angles, the dif- 
1 ferent 
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ferent ſuperficies and projections of 
the buildings ; inſtead of puzzling 
yourſelf with mathematical plans, 
which mere workmen would not com- 
prehend, becauſe this fort of building 
is to be pitureſque ; inſtead of em- 
ploying your carpenters to trace, with 
much labour, the ground plan of the 
work; it would be much better that 
they ſhould repreſent the elevation 
vith laths or rods; deſcribing the 
angles, the ſtrait lines, and projecting 
parts of the roof. This operation 
will make it much more eaſy for you 
to rectify and fix the lengths, and 
heights, and principal lines, eſſential 
to the effect of the conſtruction; if it 
is to be ſcen from a diſtance, vou 
would do well, for greater ſecurity, 
to ſpread over this ſcaffolding ſome 
cloth of the ſame colour as the build- 
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ing in the picture: by this means, long 
before you begin to build, you may 
combine your buildings, and affure 
yourſelf of their ſucceſs relative to 
the different points where they are to 
be ſeen, with regard to their elevation, 


| angles, their different fronts, and pro- 
| jection of their roofs. You will by 
| this means be able to judge whether 


they accord with the ſurrounding ob- 
jects, and what are the proper mate- 
1 rials to make uſe of, in order to give 
1 the effect that you may wiſh; and 
| finally, this method will make the 
| conſtruction much more eaſy to all 
' the workrnen, becauſe they will have 
|. before their eyes a model of the in- 
| tended building, which will determine 
| every part of the work. 


zdly, Nothing being more uncer- 
tain than the theory of perſpective 
with 


Jo 
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with regard to level ſurfaces ; when- 
ever you have the leaſt doubt whe- 
ther you ſhall be able to ſce from your 
houſe a picce of water, for example, 
after it is brought into the ſituation 
aſcribed to it in the picture, do not 
heſitate to ſpread ſome white cloth on 
the ground, of the fame form and ex- 
tent that is expreſſed in the plan, 
and in the ſame {pot where the water 
is to be conducted; for it is of im- 
portance that you ſhould ſucceed in ſo 


coſtly an undertaking as altering the 


courſe of water. 
Athly, In order to mark out the 
different contours of the ground, the 
outline of the plantations, whether 
wood or copſe, the winding of paths, 
and the banks of rivers, you need 
only have little rods ſtuck in by a 
man uſed to obey your ſignals, as the 
| 2" BS pencil 
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pencil obeys the hand of the maſte;. 
Then when you have examined in all 
lights, whether the line formed by 
theſe rods ſuits every point of view, 
run a cord on the outſide from one to 
the other, and it will determine the 
waving line you. propoſe, which may 
be exactly marked with a ſpade along 
the ſtring: the waving lines, ſo traced, 
can be as caſily followed by the work- 
men as their common ſtrait. lines; 
otherwiſe one could not poſſibly ex- 
pect that the labourers ſhould have 
taſte enough to make a fine contour, 
when a good painter would often find 
a difficulty in making it upon paper 
at the firſt ſtroke. 

5thly, As to trees that are to have 
any particular effect, or groups com- 
poſed of ſeveral trees, you would do 


well to fix ſtakes, leaning, or croſſing 
each 
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each other at ſucli diſtances as you 


propoſe, writing upon each the name 


and form of the tree you intend to 
plant there. 

To thefe general rules, many may 
undoubtedly be added, according to 
different circumſtances ; but however 
trivial theſe may appear to great pro- 
jectors, who by looking too high often 
fall to the ground, I thought it ne- 
ceſlary to give them, becauſe in prac- 
tice it is only by ſimple methods that 
you can avoid a double expence. 


HA FP. III. 


ON THE CONNEXION WITH THE 
COUNTRY, 


HAVE already obſerved, that the 
fundamental principle of nature, 


and of pictureſque effect, conſiſted in 
D 2 « the 
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« the unity of the whole, and the con- 
« nexion of the parts.” But it is not 
fufficient to have deſcribed the ground- 
work and baſis of the general plan, 
and the manner of tranſpoſing the de- 
fon from the original drawing, to the 
copy of it in nature; I muſt likewiſe 
enforce the neceſſity of uniting all the 
objects to each other: for ſince they 
make a part of the ſame view, they 
ought conſequently to contribute to 
the general harmony, 

If the ſize and conſequence of the 
dwelling houſe require a large Jand- 
ſcape, you can not give ſufficient ex- 
tent to your perſpective, without going 
beyond the limits of your own terri- 
tory for the back-ground, and multi- 
plying the ſide ſcenes in the fore- 
ground which belongs to you, in pro- 


portion to the diſtance you wiſh to 
give. 
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give. A fine diſtance, without inter- 
vening ſcenery to ſhew it to advan- 
tage, would be like a well-painted 
canvaſs at the end of the ſtage without 
the ſide ſcenes to give it effect. 

You can never make the diſtance 
your own ® but by well incorporating 
the adjoining ground, The lealt ap- 
parent ſeparation would be a blot or 
icratch in the picture. To avoid the 
line which an incloſure muſt neceſ- 


To take poſſeſſion of a country in this 
manner, by letting in a fine view cf it, is a 
very ſatisfactory kind of property; for whillt 
it contributes to the general beauty, it be- 
longs to every body, every body enjoys it, and 
nobody is offended. Ir would be very cold 
and narrow to imagine that an incloſure, or 
apparent ſeparation of the particular property, 
however extenſive, belonging to a caſtle, or 
even to a palace, could have more mag nifi- 
cence than the diſplay of nature and the view 
of a fine country, which has no bounds but 
the horizon, 
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arily make, there is the reſource of 
ditches filled with water, or common 
ditches with a paliſade at bottom, 
which riſes no higher than the level of 
the ground; or of an ha-ha. 

Another neceſſary attention to have, 
is to make the ſcenery in the fore- 
ground, the objects which compoſe it, 
and the colour of the interior lawns 
and open ground, correſpond with the 
exterior fields and other objects. If 
you have towns in the diſtance, you 
may introduce more buildings, and in 
a grander ſtyle, into the fore-ground ; 
if there are only villages, fewer build- 
ings and in a more ſimple ſtyle: it 
the ſurrounding country 1s woody, 
you muſt have more plantations, and 
there even is no neceſſity for any or- 
namental buildings at all, 


As 
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As to the colour of the open parts; 
if it is a corn country, you can not 
poſſibly connect it with your ground, 
unleſs you make part of your ground 
of the ſame colour with the ſurround- 
ing fields, and give the appearance of 
cultivation ; if you are determined at 
all events to have the verdure of 
paſture land round your houſe, you 
muſt take care that the graſs land 
ſhould wind round in ſuch a manner 
as to loſe the termination behind a 
wood, a mountain, or a building, ſo 
that it may appear to belong to an 
extent of meadow which is concealed 
from you. The part neareſt to the 
fields muſt be made to correſpond 
with the exterior plovughed land. A 
building adapted to paſture country, 


back'd by a maſs of wood; another 
ſuited co agriculture, with the accom- 
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paniment of ſome hedges, might have 
a very happy effect in dividing theſc 
two forts of land. If one is green 
and the other of a yellow hue; and 
by their evident deſtination, one for 
ploughing, and the other for paſture, 
they might both enter equally into the 
general character of cultivated coun- 
try. If they are meadows which ad- 
join, they naturally accord with a 
milder and richer tint of general 
colouring ; in ſhort, all the objects of 
the compoſition ſhould be adapted to 
the great maſles, as the whole defign 
ſhould be adapted to the ſtyle of the 
country. Every object that ſtands 
too bare, or that is too glaring in co- 
lour, deſtroys that general harmony 
and correſpondence which is always 


to be found in nature If you have 
fel: the charm of beautiful harmony, 
hp | . y you 


E 
vou will not ſuppoſe that by turf con- 
tinually mowed and rolled, the colour 
of which is like the green plat in a 
deſert ſalver, that you can combine 
your lawns with a beautiful enamelled 
mead, or that you can with little trees 
and flowering ſhrubs, foreign plants, 
and evergreens, little things, and lit- 
tle taſtes, ſucceed in making a fine 
fore-ground to large maſſes of elm 
and ſpreading oaks, and an horizon of 


blue mountains, whoſe ſummits reach 
the clouds. 


— 


SC. HAF. FN. 


OF THE INCLOSING BORDER OF THE 
rn 


HE effect of love and of beauty 
is to fix the eyes: ſuch is the end 


of every object made to pleaſe. All 
enjoyment 
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enjoyment is ſoon deſtroyed by di- 
vided attention; conſequently the 
fight, the moſt roving of all the 
ſenſes, requires to be fixt, in order to 
receive pleaſure without ſatiety; there- 
fore all decoration requires a fore- 
ſcene to direct the eyes to the view, 
and pictures want a border to confine 
the ſight and the attention. The 
border of a picture upon canvaſs con- 
ſiſts of ſtrong maſſes in front, which 
give effect to the diſtance, and a wide 
frame, which by terminating the ob- 
jects, prevents the eye from wan— 
dering. 
In a real landſcape the border is 
naturally formed by the fore-ground, 
and the maſſes in front. This border 
may be compoſed of plantations, hills 
or buildings, provided the maſſes are 
large, and above all, well filled up, 
and 
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and blended together; four if in a piece 
of decoration behind the fore- ſcene, 
you could look between the different 
wings that compoſe it, it would cer- 
tainly loſe all the effect of perſpec- 
tive, If you can contrive it, carry the 
maſſes of your fore-ſcene, without 
any intervention, near to your win- 
dows ; by this means you will bring 
the whole country as it were to your 
apartment, and have the advantage of 
ſhade at your door. 

Unleſs the ſcenes are well placed, 
fo as to unite with, and give a true 
perſpective to the diſtance you have 
let in, unleſs you have a fore-ground, 
or border of ſtrong maſſes, which, by 
throwing back the ſcenes behind, as 
well as the diſtance, produce the effect 
and harmony of a pleaſing landſcape, 
the whole will want truth and nature; 

it | 


K 
it will not connect and unite with the 
exterior country; and you will find 
the tranſitions forced and unnatural in 
walking over the different parts of the 
ground, It will be to no purpoſe, 
with infinite labour, at a great ex- 
pence, and by minute attention, to 
keep up an inceſſant warfare between 
nature and your gardener; the very 
neceſſity of a ſtrong fence, which this 
minute care requires, will, by exclud- 
ing all moving objects, give to your 
place that forlorn and joyleſs charac- 
ter, which inanimate nature muſt al- 
ways have, if it is not enlivened by 
animated beings. Never can you 
procure a peaceful, calm enjoyment ot 
the real beauties, and fine effects of 
nature, but by giving things a good 
form at firſt, and then leaving them to 


take their own courſe, 
CH A-P. 
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or THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
VAGUE GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW, AND 
A LIMITED PICTURESQUE VIEW, 
SUCH AS IS SUITED TO A DWELL-=- 
ING HOUSE OR HABITATION, 


W HEN a traveller is going over 

hills and high places which 
command a great extent of country, 
his eyes wander to all the different 
points, as on a map; but of all that 
he ſees, nothing is familiar to him, 
nothing ſcems to belong to him, no- 
thing is within his reach, nothing 
ſeems to attract or detain him: in 
deſcending the hill, if a ſoft valley 
opens to him, the entrance of which 
is guarded by groups of trees happily 
diſpoſed ; if he perceives a cool ſpring 
riſing 
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riſing under a little tufted wood, and 
giving freſhneſs to the graſs on its 
borders, immediately a ſecret charm 
attracts and fixes him. Upon the 
heights it was the univerſe open to 
to him; this is a reſting-place, a ha- 
bitation which nature offers. The 
country one only travels over, may 
be open and ſpactous—the variety of 
objects which are ſeen in a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion, either on a journey, or in-a 
walk, prevents one's having leiſure to 
grow tired of their inſipidity and the 
want of order in their arrangement; 
but the country upon which one dwells 
with pleaſure, and more particularly 
that which one would chuſe for one's 
habitation, ſhould have a confined 
view, and more or leſs confined ac- 
cording to the ſize of the building 
and number of its inhabitants, A 


7 very 
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very extenſive view 1s not adapted to 
the common habitation of a family; it 
is like a coat which does not fit, 
which is always uncomfortable. Do 
you not at preſent ſee the neceſſity of 
the border, and of having all the pro- 
portions anſwerable to the dwelling- 
houſe? In this, and in every thing 
elſe, it is eſſential that one ſhould 
know where to ſtop, 


E HA F. M. 


OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS, 


HAVE, I think, now unfolded ſome 
of the principles neceſſary for the 
general effect of the whole, as far as 
relates to the vie from the houſe; at 
leaſt, I have endeavoured to do ſo as 
much 
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much as poſſible, in order to prevent 
your regrets, and an unneceſſary ex- 
pence in this chief object; the moſt 
difficult of any part of your compo- 
fition, and which it is almoſt impoſli- 
ble to correct if you once fail in it. 
If, on the contrary, this great outline 
is well executed, the arrangement of 
particular ſpots will occur of itſelf ; for 
the infinite variety of nature is pro- 
duced by the ſimplicity of the general 
plan. The ſtyle of the whole, as I 
have ſaid before, ſhould be determined 
by the character of the country. In 
the detail, every ſpot will, on the con- 
trary, be determined by the local cha- 
rater of ſuch parts in the wood, and 
amongſt the large maſſes of the fore- 
ground, as are moſt ſuſceptible of 
beauty. It is not always neceſſary 
that there ſhould be an extenſive pro- 


perty 
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perty behind theſe maſſes, in order to 
furniſh a great number of beautiful 
ſpots; it is in general ſufficient to 
have as much land as is requiſite for 
a path fringed with wood (and if you 
will a ditch beyond) 1n order to make 
a communication with the beſt parts 
of the country; and you may contrive 
another way back to the houſe, be- 
cauſe it would be unpleaſant to return 
home by the ſame. 

The outlines being always deter- 
mined by two given points, the houſe 
and the adjacent country ; it belongs 
to the painter to preſide over the exe- 
cution of this general view, becauſe 
unleſs he can continually verify upon 
paper what 1s doing, the multitude of 
objects which occur in a large ſpace, 
could not fail to be placed in a con- 

20G fuled 
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fuſed or diſagreeable manner, and very 
often the perſpective. The details, on 
the contrary, not being ſubjef to any 
given point of view, become rather a 
matter of taſte and choice than of r1!c 
and combination. It is the poet therc- 
fore who ſhould direct and chuſe therm, 
becauſc the ſpots and pictures dictated 
by the poet always indicate ſome ana- 
logous ſcene, a character which {pcal:s 
to the imagination and the heart; an 
eſfect often wanting in very fine pic- 
tures, when the painter 1s not alſo a 
poet, Horace ſays, “ it is in poetry 
and he might too 
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* as in painting; 


have added, in muſick. Theſe three 
arts mult be infpired by the fame ſen- 
timent ; they only differ in the man- 
ner of exprefling it, and of exciting 
it in others. Whoever ſpeaks only to 

the 


3 
the eyes, and to the ears, without 
addrefling himſclf to the heart, will 
be a moſt inſipid compoſer, 

If you would be thoroughly ſen- 
ſible of the beauties of the country, 
chuſe, in order to ſtudy it in detail, 
that delicious hour in which the freſh- 
neſs of the dawn ſeems to renovate all 
nature; the whole earth 1s then adorn- 
ed at the approach of that vivifying 
planet, which ſeems to warm in its 
boſom all the colours which ornament 
its ſurface, and chicfly that univerſal 
robe, that delightful green, which reſts 
the eye, and ſcems to give peace to the 
mind, 

Having now with our eyes travel- 
led over the general deſign, let us 
walk over the detached parts. We 
muſt ſeek for them behind the frame 
of the great landſcape; they are, as it 

E 2 were, 
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were, little eaſel pictures in a gallery, 
which we are going to examire, after 
havin- for a long time conſidered the 
capital piece in the ſchool. 

As {yon as we leave the houſe, near 
the great maſſes of the border or fure- 
ground, we ſhould find a beaten path, 
which will conduct us to all the beau- 
uful ſpots. 

Sometimes through a little wood, 
the rays of the ſun playing through 
the branches, or by a ſpring which in 
its cryſtal ſtream refiects the colour of 
the roſes growing on its banks—The 
murinuring of the waters, the render 
notes of the birds, and the delightful 
perfume of the flowers, at once charin 
all the ſenſes. 

Sometimes to a wood of a rn re 


myſterious character—an antique urn 
contains the aſhes of two {auithiu] 
lovers— 
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lovers—a ſimple bed of moſs, under 
the ſhelving of a rock, makes a re- 
treat for converſation, reading, or me- 
ditation. 

Farther on, an almoſt impenetrable 
wood forms the ſacred alylum of 
happy lovers. 

At the extremity of this wood, the 
und of a brook, heard from afar, 
under the cloſe ſhade, invites to ſweet 
lumber. 

It is in a deep ſequeſtered valle) 
that this ſtream, which we heard the 
Hund of at a diſtance, finds its way 
amongſt rocks covered with mols. 
Atqvancing into ir, the valley cloſes, 
leaving room only for a rough and 
crooked path. Then how beautify] 
the ſcene which ſuddenly opens to us! 
From dark cavities of the diſtant 
rocks, a clear and rapid ftream guſhes 

23 out 
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out on all ſides; the roots and bodies 
of trees, and large ſtones, interrupt its 
courſe, vary the ſound, and form an 
hundred different ſhapes in its falls. 
The place is ſurrounded every way by 
wood; the thick foliage bends and 
twines over the foam of the water; 
groups of trees happily diſpoſed give 
an extraordinary effect of light and 
Madow to this enchanting ſcene ; the 
banks are adorned with flowcring- 
rubs and ſweet-ſmelling plants; a 
f.w rays only of light, refiected by the 
brightneſs of the caſcade, find their 
way into this myſterious ſpout, and 
produce that tender colouring which 
is fo well adapted to beauty. It was 
in this ſpot that Muſidora was once 
bathing ; chance brought Hylas to 
the ſame place; through the leaves he 
diſcovers the miſtreſs of his heart, lo: 
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whom he has long ſighed in ſecret. 
What does he not fcel at the ſight of 
ſuch charms ? in the conteſt between 
deſire and delicacy, a precipitate 
flight can alone ſave him; and leav- 
ing a few words on the ground, he 
ruſhes back into the wood. Muſi- 
dora ſtarting at the ſound, looks about 
on all ſides, and at length perceives 
the writing of Hylas; her heart is 
touched with ſo much love and fo 
much delicacy. Hylas is beloved and 
happy, and the memory of theſe faith- 
ful lovers is ſtill engraved on a neigh- 
bouring oak. 

Here, deep in a ſolitary dale, alittle 
lake is formed ; where the moon, before 
ſhe leaves the horizon, long delights 
to view herſelf in the calm and clear 
water; the ſhores are planted with 
poplar, and at a diſtance, under their 
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peaceful ſhade, riſes a little philoſo- 
phical monument. It is dedicated to 
the memory of a man whoſe genius 
enlightened the world. He was per- 
ſecuted in it, becauſe his independent 
ſpirit raiſed him above empty gran- 
deur. Tranquillity and filence reign 
in this peaceful retreat ; and this little 
elyſium ſeems made for calm enjoy- 
ment and the real happineſs of the 
{oul. 

Next, under a grove of venerable 
oaks, and the darkeſt receſſes of the 
wood, a temple is diſcovered, where 
ſtillneſs and deep ſolitude invite to 
meditation. Here the divine enthu- 
ſiaſm of the poet meets with no in— 
terruption ; here his ſublime ideas are 
conceived. 

This grove leads to an unfrequented 
narrow vale ; at the bottom a little 

rivulet 
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tivulet ſilently glides over beds of 
moſs; the hanging hills are covered 
with fern; and woods encloſe it on 
21] ſides In this ſpot is a ſmall her- 
mitage; once the quiet retirement of 
4 philoſopher. 

Round the ſhore of a large lake 
riſe barren rocks, their tops are co- 
vered with firs, pine, and crooked 
juniper. The rough uncultivated ſoil 
appears like a deſert; and it is divi- 
ded from the reſt of the world by a 
long chain of mountains. The painter 
frequents ſuch ſcenes to ſtudy great 
ſubjects for his pictures. The un- 
happy lover, who has loſt the object 
of his affections, comes here to forget 
his ſorrows; but there is no ſpot 
ſo ſavage where love will not fol- 
low him —upon the rocks are en- 
graved ſome monuments of his former 

loves, 
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loves, or the name of the object of 
them. 
* Through a cedar wood, an caly 
aſcent leads to the top of a high hill, 
at the foot of which a river winds 
through fertile meadows ; from hence 
there 1s an extenſive view, terminated 
by an amphitheatre of mountains in 
the diſtance. The ſun now riſing 
diſplays his radiant diſk—The vapours 
all diſperſe at his approach; the trees 
and gilded banks throw their long 
ſhadows upon the freſh graſs, ſtil] 
glittering with dew; a thouſand ac- 
cidents of light enrich the glorious 
picture, and the philoſopher, having 
exhauſted all his vain ſyſtems, is 
forced to acknowledge the Being of 
beings, and the Diſpoler of all things. 
But the deſire of ſhade, and the 
beautiful green of the meadows, ſoon 
attract 


3, 


attract us; we deicend into the valley, 
and repoſe our eyes e brilliant 
proſpect we have fee; e height; 
at the foot of the li! ve enter a 
wood, where wild hops and honey- 
ſuckles form a thoutand wreaths and 
garlands over our heads. The moſs 
and young graſs are watered by ſmall 
ſprings, and in the buſhes of ſweet- 
briar and wild roſes Which grow on 
their banks, the nightingale © /rzs 
« ſweeteſt her [ye laboured ſaug. Upon 
ſome natural beds of moſs we can re- 
poſe ourſelves, and ſtop to liſten to 
her brilliant notes with additional 
pleature, from the delightful odour of 
the role and hawthorn, joined to that 
of the violet, che wild harebell, and 
e lily of he valley, which grow in 

non wherever the light can pe- 
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Having left the wood we come to 
Felds and encloſures of a great extent, 
which reach to the ſide of the river, 
and afford paſture to numerous flock, 
which neither fear the dog of tlic 
herdſman, nor the crook of the ſhep- 
herd. Grouped in an hundred difter- 
ent ways, ſome are quietly feeding, 
others lying down, and ſceming to 
enjoy peace and liberty even more 
than the freſh herbage. 

Thick alders, willows and pop- 
lars form a ſhade which leads us 
to a bridge or ferry; there we croſs 
two branches of the river, which is 
divided by a delightful iſland. A 
plantation of laurel and myrtle, in 
which there ſtill remains an ancient 
altar, the perfume of flowering ſhrubs 
with which the iſland is covered, and 
the ruins of a little antique temple, 

ſufficiently 


I 
ſufficiently indicate that it was hereto- 
fore conſecrated to love; now it is 
only a ferry, and the houſe of the 
ferryman is ſupported againſt the al- 
molt imperceptible ruin of the tem- 
ple. 

On the other file of the river 1s the 
dairy farm ; the milk houſes are ſeen 
upon the ſide of the neareft hill; a 
path croſtes the different incloſures 
between hedges of gooſeberries, raſ- 
berries, and little fruit trees. The 
land never ceaſcs to be uſeful. That 
which is in gencral left fallow, is 
ſowed wit herbs fit for paſture, and 
the cattle which feed upon them ar 
the ſame time enrich the fields. The 
ox patiently ruminates, the ſheep and 
gont range over it at liberty, and the 
vC 11:5 horſe tolling his mane, with 

loud 
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loud and boaſtful neighings, bounds 
over the turf, 


Farther on, in another incloſure, 
the huſbandman drives his plough; 
whilſt he ſings, the youngeſt of his 
children play round him, and che 
eldeſt, who are able to work, hoe vp 
the weeds in the fields that are al. 
ready ſown.— Labour prevents thc 
diſorder of the paſſions in youth; 
it gives health and ſtrength, and pro- 
longs the days of old age: and at 
night one may at leaſt ſay, that theſc 


good people have eſcaped that ennui 
which is but too often the lot and the 
torment of the rich and great. 

But it is time to finiſh our walk 
An orchard * or a ſhrubbery brings 


See the deſcription of the orchard at 
Clarens, in the iſt part of the 5th vol. of the 
new Heloiſa, 


us 
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us back to the houſe, I mean 
only to give a feeble ſketch of the 
variety and beauty which are to be 
found in nature; in vain ſhould I un- 
dertake to deicribe all that ſhe is ca- 
pable of—the various ſorts ef cultiva- 
tion, the inequalities of ground, and 
the dillerence even of the ſame objects 
ſeen in different lights, and from dif- 
ſcrent points of view: in ſhort, the 
ſpectacle of the univerſe is fo fruitful 
in objects of all kinds, that you will 
only be troubled to ſelect and chuſe 
our of the great abundance of them. 
But in the detail, as in the general 
deſign, you mult not force nature, or 
atteinpt by machinery to imitate her 
wonderful caprices : your efforts would 
only ſerve to ſhew your poverty. In 
all the different ſpots, the ſeats or 
buildings mult be determined by the 

9 mol! 
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moſt intereſting points of view, above 
all, by the character of the ſpot, which 
in ſome cales you may be able to 
mark more ſtrongly. Stones and 
gravei may be ſo laid at the bottom 
of 4 itream, as to increaſe the mur- 
muring of it, and make it appear 
more traniparent; the removal of a 
little earih, and a few trees added or 
taken away, or ſome rock * intro- 

duced, 


'In order to move a rock into your 
ground, chuſe one of a form which will ſuit 
the place you intend it for, ſomewhere in 
the neighbourhood ; break it into pieces of 
{uch a ſize as can be carried, taking care to 
number them exactly, and put them together 


again according to their numbers; run ſome 


black mortar between the joints, and whilſt 
the plaiſter is wet, throw ſome ſand taken 
from the place from which you moved the 
rock upon all the joinings which appear; 

| then 


Fo * | 


1 
duced, will give a great effect in a 
ſmall ſpot, where the objects are all 
near. 

For the ſake of variety I would 
not intirely reject thoſe great pro- 
ſpecs over the country, which are 
generally diſplayed with fuch oſten— 
tation from the heights , but ſuch 
bird's-eye views are never very pictu- 
reſque; they ſoon tire the ſight, and 
you can not dwell upon them with 
pleaſure for any long time. You mull 
have recourſe to the fame principles 
{or particular ſpots, as for the general 
deſign : each object muſt have its 
ſeparate effect, and its frame or boun- 
dary. Your great deſign, or outline, 
is a general picture to be ſurveyed 
then cover with tafts of heath all the parts 
which have any defect, or where the different. 
pieces do not join exactly. 
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trom the houle ; the various ſpots are 
little detached landſcapes, different 
reſting-places for you in your walks. 
they ſhould conſequently be made 


agrecable, that you may ſtop there 
with pleaſure, It is not enough that 
you avoid ſyminetry and leave things 
to chance, in order to imitate beau- 
tiful nature—1t has been disfigured in 
| ſo many ways by man! Pleaſant val- 
; lies and fertile meadows have become 
impaſſable marſhes, by mills injudi— 
ciouſly placed, which have raiſed the 
level of the water above that of the 
land; the villages are molt of them 
finks, from the bad diſpoſition of the 
houſes, and for want of open places 
to give a free paſſage for the air to 
puriiy them; the croſs roads are all 
dirty and full of floughs, owing to 
the bad conſtruction of the carriages; 

* and 


E 3 
and the great roads cut the country 
through in long ſtrait lines, with 
rows of trees planted on each fide, 
and ſtripped- up, ſothat they are mere- 
ly brooms “: ſtrait roads are ex- 
tremely tireſome to the traveller, who 
ſees the point he is going to ſo long 
before he arrives at it; their unne- 
ceſſary breadth is a loſs to cultivation, 
and thoſe who travel are deprived of 
the benefit of the ſhade : if the paved 
part of the road is too narrow, it is 
both uneaſy and unſafc, and the exact 


This practice is very general in Eng- 
land : thoſe countries where the elm is moſt 
ſrequent (which is naturally ſo beautiful a 
tree) being entirely deformed by it. A little 
taſte, and a little attention in landlords, would 
prevent this, and at the ſame time promote 
their intereſt, T. 


3 


F 2 ſtraitneſs 


1 
ſtraitneſs“ is always to the laſt degree 
unnatural, 


In 

The exact ſtraitneſs of a road muſt occa- 
ſion a number cf inconveniencies. 

iſt, That the ſtrait line is always the 
*« ſhorteſt from one point to another,” is a 
maxim which has been falſely applied; it 1; 
true for one right light, but not for ſcveral 
right lines between the ſame two points. 
Now when the lealt obſtacle occurs in this 
line, there muſt of neceſſity be an angle 
made, and theſe z/g-zags often repeated, are 
ſo ſar from ſnortening the way, that they very 
often make it longer. 

zdly, All hills are ſegments of a circle, ot 
of a cone; conſequently, for the facility ot 
aſcending, as well as to ſhorten the diſtance, 
the road ſhould be carried round the ſide, 
inllead of over the top. | 

zdly, In this plan of making roads ſtrait, 
a great deal of earth muſt neceſſarily be 
moved, and the road is of courſe very long in 
making, and very expenſive, 


The 
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In every part almoſt, trees have 
been planted where there ſhould be 


nOnec, 


Tae rubbiſn is generally thrown into the 
ditches, where it obſtructs the courſe of the 
ſtreams or torrents, ſo that if any water-pipe 


breaks, ot if a ſudden flood comes, they are 
too ſhallow ; all the country becomes marſhy, 
«nd the croſs roads impaſſable. 

It is by avoiding flrait lines, and uling the 
:mpleſt materials, and following a natural 
courſe, that the Eogliſh have made the ſineſt 
roads which the world ever produced. 

it, Inilead of a jolting pavement, or a 
road cut ur and ſpoilt, by henps ot ſtones 
firſt, and ꝛtterwards by ruts; they make u 
bed of gravel, or flint broken into ſmall 
pieces, the whole breadth of the road. 3y 
this ümple and eaſy conſtruction, there is 3:0 
zolting; and the heavy carriages, inſtead ot 
making ruts, contribute to the ſmoothneſs ot 
the ground by the breadth of the wheels, 


Which 
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none, and they have been cut dow: 
where they ought to have remained, 
In 


which is in proportion to the weight of the 
load they carry. 

2dly, The gentle winding of the roads 
makes a continual variety, which is extremely 


agreeable in travelling; and by taking the 


courſe of the country through valleys, and 
N along the ſides cf hills to gain an eaſy aſcent, 
, all the expence of moving ground is ſaved, 
and the trouble of making aqueducts, as wel! 
as the incor nience of their afterwards 
| bre: ing and overilowing the country. 

zdly, The breadth of the roads in England 
is in propo: tion to their importance, their 
{ nearneſs to tile great towns, their traffick, and 
other local and accidental circumſtances. In 
the trait roads the proportions never vary. 

4thly, The whole breadth cf the road 3: 
equally good, and by this means the traveller 
avoids at: diſputes about turning off th- 
pavement: a cauſeway is generally made 7: 


foot 
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in gardens they have been cut into 


balls and rockets, into fans and por- 


foot-paſſengers; the dirt is carefully ſeparated 
from the gravel after rain; and all fear of 
loſing the way is prevented by directing poſts, 
which are placed at all the turnings. It is 
true that the traveller, who alcne has the 
benefit of all theſe advantages, which ſave 
his horſes, his carriages, and his time, pays 
all the expence of them. A moderate toll, 
and invariably hxed, is levied at gates placed 
for that purpoſe, which reimburſes the com- 
miſtioners (who are inveſted by government, 
but not under 1ts authority) for the expence 
of making and repairing theſe roads, winch 
are called Turnpike Roads, I do not know 
whether there is more dignity or 0:cononm 
or juſtice, in having roads made any other 
way; but I know that every humane man had 
rather pay for a good road, when he enjoys 
the benciit of it, than be jolted gratis upon a 
bad one, at the expence of the proprietors, 
or of the labourers and wretched poor, with 
whole bones they have too often been paved. 
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tico's and walls; box and yew trees 


have been metamorphoſed into Iluſtres. 
pyramids, flags, horſes, dogs, but 
never have they been ſuſfered to ap- 
pear in their natural form. There is 
a chaſte and primæval beauty, the 
forms of which are fine and untouched 
but by the hand of nature—this is 
what you ſhould chiefly learn to di— 
ſtingquiſh and to imitate—it reigns in 
the ſcattered ſpots which the painter 
eagerly ſeeks after, to find intereſting 
ſubjects for his pictures: in ſhort, i: 
is cheſen nature which you mult try to 
introduce and arrange in all your 


compoſitions. 


Along the high road, and even in 
e pictures of indifferent painters, 
ou only ſee country; but a landſcape, 
2 poetical ſcene, is a ſituation either 

choſen 


Wo 
choſen or created by taſte and feel- 
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OF THE - POSSIBILITY OF IMPROVING 
ALL: SORTS OF SFT-U-ATIONS, 


4 *'HERE. are, without doubt, ſome 
ſituations to be preferred to 


others, when one has the power of 


A man of genius will {{udy nature a long 
time before he begins to compoſe. He will 
ſelect her fineſt features, chuſe the beſt points 
of view, and imprint them ſo ſtrongly on his 
imagination, that he can at any time recollect 
them and bring them before his eyes; and it 
is from this exquiſite ſelection that he en— 
riches his mind with beautiful ideas, or ra- 
ther that he finds that idea! beauty of the 
parnters, which is the ſource of ſublime com— 
poſition, 


chuſing 
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chuſing; for the more nature has done, 


the leſs there remains to do; but each 
ſituation has ſome peculiar merit or 
lome diſtinguiſhing feature. In on- 
it ariſes from the inequality and va— 
riety of the ground, in another from 
the beauty of water; one ſituation is 
enlivened by the animated proſpect of 
population, another pleaſes by its 
richneſs and various productions. The 
art conſiſts in diſcovering, unfolding, 
and bringing forward ro advantage. 
the particular merit of each. The 
ground is like the canvaſs of the pic- 
ture, if any thing is amiſs there, it 
mult be effaced or concealed; if there 
is nothing upon it, it muſt be com- 
pleatly filled; if there are any good 
objects they muſt be preſerved, and 
tlie reſt muſt be ſupplied. Be ſatis- 
fied then with what nature affords 


you, 


5 


you, learn to give up what ſhe refules, 
but do not therefore be diſcouraged; 
nature gives ſomething in all fitua- 
tions. A handſome man or woman 
is often only a ſtatue, a fine piece of 
ſculprure; the moſt diſagrecable thing 
in a countenance is the want of ani— 
mation and expreſſion; as in ground 
the being encloſed wich walls, and 

disfigured by the rule and compats. 
The moſt difficult ſituation to ma- 
nage, certainly, is a dead flat without 
water, ſuch as moſt of the ſituaritons 
are round Paris: but ſtill there are 
towns and villages in the environs, 
and always ſome little hillocks or 
glens formed by the current of the 
water. There is nothing then to 
hinder your chuſing a good diſtance 
and back- ground (as they may be 
found in abundance on all ſides) 
makin 
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making a good ſore- ground and ſide- 
ſcenes by plantations, and adapting 
the whole to the character and genera! 
appearance of the country. Behind 
the maſſes of the fore-ground, the of. 
fices and buildings neceftfary for 
family, may ſurniſh a number of litt! 
pictures in the detail, and of agrecab!. 
objects in your walks. 

Round the ſtables, partly hiad-n 
amongſt trees, your horſes may range 
at liberty in a large encloſure; a foun 
tain or a watering- place, with ſor 
groups of trees well diſpoſed, mii: 
make an agreeable ſubject ſor a pic 
ture. 


In a copſe, paled round, you might 
contrive a menagerie, in which the ani. 
mals might be, or at leaſt ſcem to be 
unconſined; a ruſtick cottage place: 
n the middle of it, might ſerve as 

dwelling 
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dwelling for thoſe who had the care 
of them. 


An orchard of fine turf, in which 
groups of trees with vines intertwined, 
exhibit at once the gifts of Bacchus 
and Pomona ; the variety of a nur- 
ſery- ground without formal lines; en- 
cloſed fields; fallows where cattle are 
feeding ; the view of the farm-houle, 
the dairy, the kitchen-garden, with 
a pictureſque gardener's lodge, would 
lucceſſively preſent pleaſing objects. 
Returning to the houſe, you may pats 
through a flower-garden in the midſt 
of a wilderneſs of ſhrubs, in the re- 
ceſſes of which ſome feats may be 
placed. 

A winter garden, planted with all 
the ever-green trees and ſhrubs, on 
the ſouth ſide of the houſe, and only 
divided from the winter ſaloon by a 

3 conſervatory, 
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conſervatory, would make an agree. 
able deception at that ſgaſon of the 
year, and you would in this apartment 
enjoy the warmth, and ſee the co— 
louring and appearance of ſpring: the 
conſervatory itſelf, with the accom- 
paniment of ſome plantations, might 
make a pleaſing little picture. In 
ſummer the glazed frames (which arc 
placed between columns) might be 
taken away, and the orange trees left 
to exhale their perfume at full liberty 
in an open rotundo *®, and by this 
means they might always remain 
planted in the natural ground. It is 
in ſuch a picture as this, where the 
colour and ſhape of the trees give a 
foreign appearance, that you might 


* Mr. Maſon takes notice of this plan of 
our author's, in a note to his Engliſh Gar- 
den. T, | 


with 
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with moſt propriety introduce ſome 
little temples, or buildings in a ſimple 
ſtyle; ſuch as urns, obeliſks, &c. ; 
the monuments dedicated to friend- 
ſhip, or to the memory of great and 
good men, whoſe names mult be ever 
dear to us. £3 

You may too, round your whole 
enciulure, form a wood and ſome de- 
lightful retreats in a deep folitary 
vallcy, and that by a very fimple me- 
thod, in almoſt any flat country. You 
need only dig a winding perpendicular 
ditch, conducting into it ſuch water 
ways as may lie convenient for your 
purpoſe, and the torrent“, in its 

* There are in many parts in the north of 
France a ſort of ſmall ravines, or natural 
drains, —Perhaps their rains are more ſudden 


and violent than ours, The method here 
propoſed would not often be pradic able in the 


flat countries of England. 7. 
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courſe, will ſoon break all the edges, 
and make a variety of natural ſinuo- 
ſities. Then plant the top of the 
ravine, on the fide next the country, 
with the moſt impenetrable wood, 
and for ſtill greater ſecurity, a ſtrong 
paling may, if you will, be carried 
round the outſide of it; by moving 
the earth in all directions, by a varicty 
of plantations carefully diſpoſed, ty 
as ſometimes to form a thick foliaoc, 
and ſometimes to admit a little light, 
and make a chequered ſhade, yon 
will be able to produce a great deal of 
variety in this valley. A grot, a cell, 
a little hermitage, may ſuit the mo!l 
unfrequented parts of it; and if by 
chance you have in your territory a 
natural valley, with which your ari- 
ficial one may be made to correſpond; 
if in this natural valley, as it is moſt 

Probable, 


7 81 3 
probable, the ſlopes are more eaſy, 
and the graſs of a freſher green; if 
too it is ſurrounded by wood—this 
retreat, this aſylum of love and folt- 
tude, may contain the cottage of 
Baucis and Philemon. A habitation 
in the open country, where a great 
part of the care and attention belongs 
to the woman, ſeems more adapted to 
a married couple, who have the ſame 
buſineſs and intereſt; ſuch a place 
therefore is more properly dedicated 
to conjugal happineſs, 

A park * regularly laid out, en- 
cloſed with walls, and confined on all 
tides with cut hedges, which ſhut out 
the ſun, and prevent the air from 
drying up the damps, rendering the 

* This is the kind of park ſo frequent in 
France, of which Mr. Walpole ſpeaks in his 
Hiſtory of Modern Engliſh Gardening. 
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place not only melancholy but wet 
and unwholeſome, appears to be a 
more difficult ſpot to improve than 
perhaps it will be found upon trial; 
for by going up to the top of the 
houſe with the painter, you may chuſe 
what will ſuit you, and what you do 
not like, you may conſider as taken 
away; and you will have the advan- 
tage of large maſſes ready planted and 
grown in what you preſerve. If in 
making your great opening, you could 
take down all the ſtrait avenues which 
are in the ſight of your houſe, it 
would be better, particularly if the 
trees are old; for it will be impoſſible, 
with young plantations, to fill them, 
and ſufficiently to deſtroy the ſtiffneſs 
of the line. As to the ſtars, and 
circles, and creſcents, which there may 
de in the maſſes behind the border of 
your 
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your great landſcape, you may fill 
them up with wood, or diſpoſe them 
as it may ſuit in the detail. 

Wherever there are mountains there 
are valleys, and generally water; in 
ſuch a ſituation therefore you have all 
the fineſt materials; you have only to 
make a good uſe of them. 

Mountains are in general of the 
greateſt advantage for a fine compo- 
ſition; ſince they belong to countries 
which are the moſt irregular, and 
which are conſequently ſuſceptible of 
the greateſt variety. The deep val- 
leys are generally watered by running 
ſtreams; the tops, and oppolite ſides 
of the mountains, all different from 
each other, make a continual change 
of proſpect ; and frequently, caſcades 
falling from their ſides, or from the 
rocks, furniſh every beautiful effect of 
| G 2 nature. 
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nature. I know but of three circunr. 


ſtances in which mountains could oc- 
caſion any difficulty. 


iſt, If they were fo cloſe together 
in the front of vour houſe, as to leave 
no ſpace but a narrow marſhy dell, and 
entirely ſhut out all diſtance, the 
tuation would certainly appear a 
little ſolitary; but ſtill it might fur- 
niſh ſome very pleaſing pictures. The 
draining of the marſh, would form a 
little river or brook in the valley; and 
by being ſometimes brought cloſe un- 
der the ſtecp roek, and ſometimes con- 
ducted at a diſtance from it, it might 
ſucceſũvely reflect the various objects, 
whether buildings, rocks, or maſſes of 
wood : the images of which repre- 
ſented in the water, more ſtrongly 
mark the variety and different ſhapes 
of the mountains. I will ſuppoſe that 
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the cliff on the north ſide is planted 
with thick wood, to defend this peace- 
ful ſpot from the fury of the winds ; 
the ſouth ſide more thinly planted, 
leaves ſome open ſpaces, where nu- 
merous flocks are feeding amongſt the 
wild thyme and heath. A little ſource 
perhaps riſes on the ſide of the hill, 
and forces its way between ſome 
maſſes of rock, which may ſerve as a 
baſe for a ſmall temple dedicated to 
love, to friendſhip, or to liberty : 
the temple is in part concealed under 
the dark ſhade of fir and yews ; and 
the whole maſs (reflected in the ſtill 
water of the river, or little lake at the 
foot of it) may form the ſecond or 
third wing of the ſcenery on one fide 
of your picture, whilſt on the other, 
a ſhepherd's hut at the end of the 
paſtures, in the winding of the valley, 

G 3 where, 
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where, with the ſtream, it loſes itf--jt 
behind the turn of the mountains, 
might furniſh an imaginary, or as i: 
were myſterious diſtance, which is 
always more agreeable to the fancy 
than an open view can be to the ſight. 
In ſuch a fituation, the ſcenes of Ar- 


cadia, and the memory of happie: 
times, would inſenſibly ſteal upon the 
mind; and more eſpecially if the pol- 
ſeſſors of them were capable of en- 
joying them, and of ſufficing to their 
own happineſs. 

2dly, If the mountains approach 
very near to one ſide of the houſe, 
they may, by the magnificence of their 
large maſſes covered with wood, make 
the fore-ground of a landſcape in the 
oreat * ſtyle. 

o Style, in the arts, means the different 
character of compoſitions ; we ſay, the mag- 


nificent ſiyle, the elegant ſtyle, &c. 
3dly, 


1% 


3dly, If the mountains are very 
near, and in the front of the houſe. 
In this caſe the tops of them ſhould 
be planted, or the woods diſpoſed as 
an amphitheatre, in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew all their ſinuoſities to advan- 
tage. Perhaps you will be able to 
make a river or lake at the foot of 
them, into which ſome caſcades might 
fall from the rocks. Would not ſuch 
a fore-ground, reflected in the water 
under it, be a fine piece of ſcenery to 
carry the eye to the landſcape in the 
valley beyond, and the diſtance which 
might be let in on one ſide? for, fo 
far from its being an advantage, to 
have the fartheſt point of the perſpec- 
tive exactly in front, the diſtance is 
greatly increaſed when it is thrown 
back to a corner of the picture. 
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Tf it is not poſſible to contrive the 
principal view in ſuch a manner as to 
ſee it from the front of the houſe, it 
would be much better to add a draw- 
ing- room at the end of the ſuite of 
apartments, the outward form of 
which, with the help of ſome clumps 
of trees, might be ſo managed as to 
accord very well with the reſt of the 
building; and it might be turned ſo 
as to take in the landſcape which 
would then naturally preſent itfelf in 
the opening of the valley. You may 
be aſſured that this would be without 
compariſon eaſier and leſs expenſive 
than to move and overturn all your 
ground. 

There is another diſtreſs which I 
mould wiſh you to diſregard; I mean 
the public roads which may happen 
to go through your 1mprovements ; 

| ſo 
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ſo far from being an inconvenience, 
reſt aſſured that they will, on the con- 
trary, ſerve to animate the picture. 
The nearer they are to your houſe, the 
more it will appear inhabited, and the 
moving ſcene will be an amuſement to 
you. A ditch filled with water, or 
ſupported by a ſtone wall, will be a 
ſufficient fence, and will not interrupt 
your view, or break the connexion 
with the objects on the other ſide of 
it. And, provided the kitchen-garden, 
and ſome choſen parts of your ground, 
are ſecured, what harm can be done 
to thoſe parts which are left in their 
rude ſtate ? Beſides, you might, if you 
choſe it, divide your ground into as 
many compartments as there are roads 
which croſs it, and give to each of 
theſe encloſures different characters, 
according to the nature of the coun- 


ity. 
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try, My“ ——— is divided into 
four—the wood, foreſt, meadow-land, 
and farm ; this laſt includes all ſpecies 
of cultivation, and this alone is ſhut 
up; the three others are open to 
every body, and I am glad that they 
ſhould think themſelves as much at 
home as if they belonged to them. 


* Ermenonville, improved by the Marquis 
with all the elegance of taſte which appears 
in this work. It is about thirty miles north 
of Paris, T, 


CHAP, 


N 


C HAP. VII. 


OF THE ADAPTION OF THIS STYLE TO 
ALL KINDS OF PROPRIETORS, 


F you have the landſcapes of Nich. 
Pouſlin, Sebaſtian Bourdon, Peter- 
Paul Rubens, Gaſpar Pouſſin, Claude 
Lorrain, Richard Wilſon, John Smith, 
Franciſco Zuccarelli, Salvator Roſa, 
Paul Brill, Antony Watteau, Nich. 
Berghem, Herman of Italy, Paul Po- 
ter, the younger Teniers, &c. you can 
certainly have no doubt that there 
are landſcapes for all ſorts of ſituations, 
of whatever quality and condition they 
may be, and for all ſorts and dimen- 
ſions of land; a ſmall piece of land, 
if it is not encloſed on all ſides by 
high CIR, is like a ſmall canvaſs, 
which, 
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which, with a few objects only, ray 
become a very pretty eaſel picture. 

When you are ſenſible that there are 
landſcapes of all ſforts—the ſublime, 
the magnificent, rich, beautiful, ſoft, 
ſolitary, wild, ſevere, peaceful, ver- 
dant, ſimple, rural, ruſtic, &c. you will 
be convinced that it is not neceſlary 
to have recourſe to fairy-land and fa- 
ble, (which are always as far below the 
imagination, as falſchood is inferior to 
truth ;) nor to employ machinery, 
which always fails in its effect; nor 
ſtage tricks, which always ſhew the 
cords and pullies. 

The palaces of kings and princes 
may be ſurrounded by ſublime land- 
ſcapes: fine groups of trees decorated 
with trophies of their victories; valt 
expanſes of water; buildings in the 
great ſtyle, ornamented within, or 

without, 
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without, with ſuperb ſtatues, might 
form all the ſide- ſcenes of the picture; 
whilſt a large opening and rich back- 
ground, will give to the whole an air 


of majeſty and magnificence. 

As this ſtyle may be made to ſuit 
the palace of a prince, there is no 
doubt but that in the infinite variety 
of which it is capable, it may ſuit all 
ſituations, and each perſon will eaſily 
find out what is beſt adapted to his 
own place, to his taſtes *, and for- 
tune. 


As there 1s certainly more variety in the 
general ordonnance and diſpoſition of nature, 
than in any particular diviſion into parks, 
gardens, farms, &c. what ſigniſies the parti- 
cular name which the owner wiſhes to give to 


his habitation? According to pictureſque 
rule, it ſhould all be landſcape, and all that 
has not the effect of landſcape, has neither 
eſſect, or taſte, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 


IX. 


OF IMITATION, 


OET'S, painters, muſicians, ac- 
tors, are but too apt to imitate 
each other. In all the imitative arts, 
there is however but one guide to 
follow, which is Nature. Great ge- 
nius's have always taken this method, 
little ones have followed the common 
road ; if you only copy after another, 
you will ſoon be diſguſted with your 
performance, for the copy is always 
very inferior to the original. Beſides, 
ſituations are like countenances; tho' 
there are ſome which ſeem to have a 
reſemblance, the likeneſs diſappears 
if they are brought together and com- 
pared : do not therefore copy the 
garden 
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garden of your neareſt neighbour ; for 
in the particular detail of each terri- 


tory, one may have valleys and the © 


other hills. The ſame back-ground 
which ſuits one place, may not ſuit 
another; beſides this, the form and 
ſize of the picture muſt be adapted to 
the proportion and ſtyle of the houſe, 
and the different ſituation and fortune 
of the proprietors : add to this, that 
the ſame ground 1s capable of being 
laid out 1a an infinite number of ways: 
certainly the compoſitions to be uſed 
in a mountainous country, or a coun— 
try full of water, are by no means 
adapted to a flat or dry country; be- 
ſides, what a variety of entertainment 
it produces, when each ſituation is 
different, and the whole country is 
adorned with an infinite number of 
landſcapes, which at once charm the 


eye 
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eye of the ſpectator and the proprie- 
tor. One may indeed find greater ſub- 
jects of wonder in thoſe caprices or pro- 
digies of nature, which ſeem intended 
to ſhew the littleneſs of man, and the 
vain efforts of art: one cannot but be 
ſtruck at the aſpect of immenſe rocks, 
heaped one upon another, and the 
awful view of mountains whoſe ſum- 
mits reach above the clouds; ſome 
torn open by ſubterraneous fires, 
others by impetuous torrents, which 
ſeem to roll down with a fury that 
nothing can eſcape; but the ſolemn 
ſeverity of theſe ſcenes would in time 
become painful : great objects are like 
great men; we tire of every thing 
that is out of proportion; it is with 
milder characters, and in ſofter ſcenes, 
that we wiſh to live, 


CHAP, 
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OF PLANTATION S, 


FTER having treated of the ge- 
neral deſign, the details, and 
the adaption of the component parts 
to each other and to the country; 


aſter having ſhewn the inconveniencies 
attending a ſervile imitation ; I now 
come to the various materials for 
landſcape, and the character of dif- 
ſerent ſituations. The materials em- 
ployed in landſcape are wood, water, 
and buildings. Rocks and mountains 
are not to be commanded, and the 
trifling removal of carth is never 
worth the expence which it occa— 

lions. 
I ſhall, then, begin with plantations, 
»ccauſe wood makes the nobleſt orna- 
| H ment 
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ment of the world, and its ſhade che 
moit natural and agrecable retreat. 

But I ſhall not enter into the mi- 
nutiæ of an Engliſh garden—the 
clumps and ſingle trees, the open and 
cloſe woods, the evergreens, &c. for 
it would only ſerve to confule the 
deſign and the execution. 

With regard to the pictureſque 
effect of them, plantations have live 
principal objects. 

iſt, The making the perſpective, 
or ſide ſcenes of the ſore-ground, 
which may connect the belt diſtances 
with the point of view from you: 
houle. 

2dly, Raiſing ſuch elevations, oi 
ſcenes, as may give a good deal ot 
relief c n to an abiolute Hat. 

3dly, The hiding all dilagreea%!- 
objects. 
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4thiy, The giving more extent to 
thote which are plcaling, by conceal - 
ing their terminations behind a mats 
of wood; by which incans the ima— 
gination continues them far beyond 
the point where they ceaſe to be 
ſcen. 

zthly, The giving an agreeable 
outline to all the ſurfaces, whether of 
water or land. 


Trees are in general of three ſorts. 
iſt, Large timber or foreſt-trees, 
luch as oak, elm, beech, cheſnut, 
&c. 
2dly, Aquatick trees, ſuch as pop- 
lar, alder, &c. 
3dly, Mountain trees, ſuch as birch, 
pine, cedar, juniper, &c. 


As to the choice of trees, the ſub- 
ect of your picture (as I have already 
H 2 faid) 
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ſaid) ſhould determine it. But in ge 
neral, the great maſſes and the forelt- 
trees ſnould be placed in front; fo 
the ſtronger the fore- ground, and the 
more It is raiſed, the better will be 
the effect of the peripective. 

z:cfore I quit this article, I ſhould 
warn You againſt two errors which 
have crept into this ſubject of plant- 
ing. I mean foreign trees, and the 
Gillerent ſhades of colour. 

The different tints of trees cannot 
be very ſenſibly perceived, but in a 
little flower-garden, In landſcape, 
and at a diſtance, the diverſity of co- 
joe refults from the different acci- 
dents of light, more than from the 
varicty * of the trees: leave it then 

to 

„This may allude to a ſcheme of Kent“, 


for placing trees and ſhrubs accord to 


a? 


their degiadaicguu oi wnts; it was tought of 


much 
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to the light to produce this effect; 
all the pains of the belt gardener will 
not do fo much. 

As to foreign trees; they are not 
only difficult and expenſive to raiſe, 
and ſtill more difficult to preſerve, 
but they ſeldom accord well with the 
trees of the country, Nature has 
planted every thing in the ſituation 
which 1s beſt adapted to it. Poplar, 
willow, and alder near the water, 
elm and fir in the fields, beech and 
oak in foreſts, pine and cedar upon 
barren ground and rock, and fruit- 
trees in the fertile foils; and you 
cannot counteract the deſigns of na- 
rure with impunity. 


much earlier in flowers, as appears in a note 
to Mr. Maſon's Engliſh Garden: it is men- 


tioned by Mr. Whately, in his Eſſay upon the 
Modern Gardening. T. 


H 3 CHAP. 


CHAP. XI. 


OF WATER. 


THr diſpoſition and form of ttt: 
water, conſidered in a genera! 
comprehenſive view, mult be deter- 
mined principally by its ellect in the 
great landſcape; it mult appear na- 
tural, and you mutt conſult the incli— 
nation of the ground and the facility 
of the execution, The extent of it. 
ſhould be in proportion to the ſpacc 
in which it is to appear; a large river 
is not required in a wood, but a lite! 
brook would have a very poor Ciicc: 
in a wide plain. 
As water in its different forins 15 
adapted more or leſs to the ſurround— 
ing objects, it is neceſſary to Know 
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its diſtinct characters, in order to di- 
poſe it with propriety ; more eſpe- 
clally in particular ſpots, where the 
effect and form are not preciſely de- 
termined by the general deſign. 

With regard to the pittureſque ef- 
fect, water may be divided into five 
different ſorts. 

Foaming caicades, 
Gentle falls, 
Rapid ſtreams, 
Rivers, and 

Dead waters. 

The firſt, are thoſe caſcades where 
a large volume of water falls with 
great force; they form a white foam 
like the boiling of lime, and cannot 
therefore have a good effect unlels fren 
againſt a back-ground of rock or ſky. 
If however their ſituation muſt nc- 
ceſſarily determine their courte to a 

Hl 4 v.o0d, 
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wood, they ſhould be placed in « 
receſs, with ſome maſies of trees in 
front, ſo as to caſt a dim light upon 
theſe very white waters; for if they 
are ſeen upon a dark ground, the den 
white will make a diſagreeable ſpot in 
the landſcape. 

The gentle falls being, on the con- 
trary, compoſed only of thin tran{pa 
rent ſhects of water, ſhow their molly 
verdant channel through the cryltal, 
or between the different ſtreams, and 
therefore take a local tint of colour, 
which accords with the ſurrounding 
objects, of whatever kind they are: 
theſe ſort of caſcades (except for the 
grand ſtyle of landſcape) are always 
to be preferred ; they are more beau - 


tiſul, and one has much more enjoy- 
ment of them, than of thoſe roaring 
waters, the noiſe of which ſtartles one 

at 
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at firſt, and ſoon grows dilagree- 
able. | 

Rapid ſtreams are beſt adapted to 
narrow vales, or the foot of high 
mountains, or woods, where there 1s 
an inequality of ground; the mur- 
muring of the lea't rill of water under 
trees has always a very pleaſing et- 
fect. 

Rivers flow molt naturally under 
hills, and through vallevs and mea 
dows refreſhed by their ſtreams. Bu: 
however agrecable they may be in 
their courſe through the country, they 
occaſion a number of inconveniencies 
in the encloſure round a houſe, When 
they are natural, they are often ſub- 
ect to overflow, or of dangerous and 
difficult navigation. When, on the 
contrary, they are artificial, if you 


diſpoſe them ſo as to prolong the 
View 


383 
view of them from the houſe, the 
fore-ſhortening of the perſpective will 
often make the winding of the ſhores 
appear like d1ii:;,iceable ſcallops; if 
you give them a tranſverſe direction, 
you will not fee any water at all, at a 
very little diſtance from the houſe, 
It is likewiſe a matter cf great diffi- 
cults, in a made river, to give the 
ſhores a good outline, and make 
them appear natural, and then to hide 
both the ends: and finally, there is 
the trouble of keeping up the water 
ro the ſame level for a great length 
of way, or of penning it up, which 
will make it appcar like ſo many little 
ponds, if the volume is not ſuſſicient 
to form a periect ſheer to fall over 
each dam: add to this, that if it 
mould be in any degrec foul, it wil! 
not have the appearance of a ſtream. 

Thel 
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Theſe obſtacles, and many others 
which will neceſſarily ariſe in the exe- 
cution, are the rocks on which you 
will ſplit, in this undertaking, 

'There arc however circumſtances, 
in which the form of a river ſuits the 
genius of the place and the landſcape 
better than any other, when the levels 
will allow of it; as for example, in 
a wide valley of large paſtures, or 
when an unwholeſome marſh is to be 
drained. 

That the courſe of a made river 
may ſeem natural, it is ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary, that the water ſhould appear 
to be in the loweſt part of the ground, 
the deicent continuing down cloſe to 
its banks: if the courſe of the river 
is extended through an open ſpace, 
take care that each reach of it ſhould 


be long, the windings very gentle and 


eaſy, 
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ealy, and the projections in the turt; 
ſtrongly marked. You would do well 
to conduct it as much as poſſible 
along the borders of the woods; it 
would be the moſt natural and conve- 
nient method of dividing the field 
and paſtures from your improved plan- 
tations, and would procure a delight- 
ful walk under the ſhade of trees 
which reached to the water's edge. 
Another eſſential article, to give 
effect to a made river, is carefully to 
hide both the ends of it. The molt 
eaſy and natural method is to conceal 
them in the depth of a wood, or be- 
hind a hill; when the volume and 
current of water are ſufficient, a mill 
makes a good termination, happily 
uniting the agreeable and the uſeful. 
In default of theſe means, one may 
have recourſe to different contrivances, 
ſuch 
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ſuch as bringing the water from un— 


der a rock, or throwing a ſtonc 
bridge over the termination of the 
river, the arches of which may be 
cloſed up: the darkneſs occaſioned by 
the depth of the arches, will prevent 
you from ſecing that the water does 
not really run through them, and if 
you ſurround the bridge with thick 
wood, or erect a building upon it, 
you will not perceive the dilcontinua- 
tion of the ſtream even in going over 
it“. Theſe laſt reſources, it is true, 
are a little forced, but ſuch is the 
inconvenience of every thing artifi- 
cial. 

This method has been praciiſed at Parts, 
at the bridges of Notre Dame, the Exchange, 


Kc. and with ſo much ſucceſs, chat the courſe 


of the Seine is compleatly concealed, 
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The ſtill waters are fountains, piece: 
of water, ponds and Jakes “; theſe 
are the caſieſt to lay out. You are at 
liberty, without ofiending againſt pro 
bability, to determine their ſituation, 
their form, their extent, and the or- 
namens of their banks, according 
zeneral or particular 


£ 
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effet; the itilineſs of theſe waters 


only to their 


may become an advamage, by re- 
{lectins a clearer picture of the beau- 
tilul objects which ſurround them, 
The overplus water may 1n its courſe 


When a piece of water of ſeveral acres 
is formed by a river, or {ſprings which con- 
tinually renew it, it is then called a lake—a 
technical term uſed to diſtinguiſh it from a 
pond, which gives one an idea of ſtagnant 
water, and becauſe ſuch a piece of water is, 


in proportion to a garden at leaſt, what the 
largeſt lakes are in proportion to the world. 


form 


f 
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ſorm one or more caſcades, or a little 


rivulet, whoſe windings and variety, 
and 1ts courſe under the myſterious 
ſhadow of the woods, always afford a 
more pleaſing enjoyment than the view 
of a river flowing through a plain, 


CH A FP; III. 


or THE COURSE OF VALLEYS, THE 
DECEPTIONS IN PERSPECTIVE, AND 
THE EFFECT OF LIGHT, 


Nun certainly enlivens 2 
landſcape ſo much as water, 
becauſe of all inanimate objects it 
gives the moſt motion to the picture, 
either by the progreſs of its ſtream, 
which the imagination prolongs, after 
2 it 
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it is loſt to our ſight, or by the noiſe 
of rapid falls, or by the tranſparent 
eſfe&t of it, which ſhews all the near 
objects on its ſurface, Yet notwith- 
ſanding all theſe advantages, and ex- 
cluſive of all the inconveniencies to 
which natural or artificial water may 
expoſe you, be aſſured, that it is 
much better to have no water at all, 
than to have it ill coloured: the idea of 
motion which you have from its pro- 
greſſive courſe, may be very agreeably 
ſupplied by different forms of ground, 
and the long windings of the valleys, 
which are followed by the imagina- 
tion, and which we are tempted to 
explore in the expectation of finding 
new beauties: objects are allo very 
finely reflected upon the ſmooth ſur- 
face of turf; the ſhapes of trees and 
buildings are drawn in light tranſpa- 

rence 
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rent thades upon the cryſtal dews of 
the morning and evening; and if the 
form of the ground, the maſſes of 
trees, the different wings of the ſce— 
nery, the perſpective, and the clair- 
obſcure, are ſo contrived in your com- 
poſition as to give play to the different 
effects of light, which is a fluid ſtill 
more rapid, and more variouſly co- 
loured than water, you will yourſelt 
be ſurpriſed at the continual variety it. 
will throw over the landſcape. 

If you add to this, the motion of 
animals and people paſting, vou will 
not, when you afterwards meet with 
little dirty pools of water, which have 
coſt immenſe ſums, regret the being 
deprived of them; you will, on the 
contrary, often have reaſon to rejoice 
that you were not, for the ſake of a 
thing which does not anſwer, drawn 


I into 


F 
into the trouble and expence, Which 
all artificial works occaſion. 


H. A 


OF BUILDINGS AND EDIFICES OF Ali 
KINDS. 


T would be uſeleſs to deicribe i; 

detail, all the different conſtruc- 
tions which may be employed in land- 
ſcape, ſince the choice of them muſi 
depend upon the nature of each ſitua. 
tion, and their analogy with the fur- 
rounding objects; but to cnable you 
to fix your ideas upon this ſubject 
(the true principles of wich have 

( 


Who have had the beſt models before 
tneir eyes) it will be neceſſary to enu- 


erate thoſe rules which ſurely ought 
to 


b 
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to be obſerved in every kind ot 
building“. Thele principles are: 


1ſt, The local adaption, 

2dly, The particular adaption. 

3dly, Their diſtance from the ; nt 
of view. 

Athly, Their deſtination, 

5thly, The pictureſque effect of 
their general form, with regard to 
ſize, to the kind of buildings, and tg 
the objects which ſurround them. 


„ The local adaption” muſt be de- 
termined by the ſituation of the place 


* What has hitherto retarded the yrovrel.: 
of taſte in buildings, as well a in garden Ss 
is the miſtaken practice of lovokins tor the 
effect of the picture in the geometrical plan, 
inſtead of determining the geometrical plan 
by the effect of the picture; for it is the 
buſineſs of painting to compoſe, and of ar- 
chitecture to build. 

12 where 
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where you intend to build. An edi- 


fice in a valley or upon a mountain, 
in an open or an encloſed place, in a 
wood or by the water ſide, ſhould not 
be deſigned upon the fame plan, 


« The particular adaption,” de- 
pends upon the outward dimenſions 
of the building, the diſtribution of 
the interior, the rank and fortune of 
thoſe for whom it is built: the houſe 
of a man of private fortune, ſhould 
not have the magnificence of a palace, 
nor ſhould a palace be a heavy maſs 
of building like caſerns, or a manu- 
factory. 


«© The diſtance from the point of 
view“ varies the proportions ſo 
much, that if the building is of a 
conſiderable ſize, it is impoſſible to 
form an exact idea of the effect it will 
produce, 


We - > als © 


produce, without making a model, 
or ſcaffolding, to ſhew the elevation. 
Every day almoſt one fees with aſto— 
niſhment, that all the rules of theory 
and architecture are inſufficient, and 
that they will not prevent even very 
eſſential errors. If the diſtance from 
the point of view is conſiderable, and 
vou would wiſh to produce a great 
deal of effect, you mult of neceſiiry 
fix upon the heavieſt orders of archi- 
tecture, and give a very great projec- 
tion to the columns “ upon a plain 
back- ground, that the lengthened 
ſhade may forcibly detach them: yon 
may often be under the neceſſity of 


When! ſay columns, I would always be 
underſtood to mean thoſe which are placed 
upon the ground; columns being in their 
nature intended to ſupport the weight of the 
ilding-—A ſupported pillar i: monſtrous, 


= giving 
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giving up the ſupport of the ſhaft, 
and of employing the fluted Grecian 
order, which having no baſe, is more 
capable of the different proportions 
which the perſpective may require. 
I have ſeen columns of the Tuſcan 
order, which in height wanted full 
half of the due proportion, and yet at 
the diſtance of a hundred yards did 
not appear too tnort. The Doric 
order in general ſucceeds better than 
any other in landſcape, ſrom the co- 
lumns having no baſe, and therefore 
uniting better with the ground, and 
ſrom the proportions (unconfined by 
the laws and rules of Paris) being 
more original, and conſequently more 
natural. 


The deſtination of a building“ 
thould be ſo marked, that at the firſ 
figlt 


thi 
bl 
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ſight of it you ſhould inſtantly per- 


ceive the purpoſe for which it was 
intended, Dignity, harmony of ſtyle, 
and a noble ſimplicity, ſhould cha- 
racteriſe a temple. Splendor and 
the maſter-pieces of art ſhould be 
diſplayed in the palace of a prince. 
A caſtle is diſtinguiſhed by a character 
of ancient grandeur, elegance is 2- 
dapted to the houſes of women, neat- 
nels and prettineſs to thoſe of private 
families, and ſimplicity to country- 
houſes. This fame rule ſhould be 
more particularly obſerved in public 
edifices. The tribunals of juſtice are 
calculated to inſpire reſpect and awe , 
it is by broad ſtaircaſes that the peo- 
ple ſhould aſcend to the vaſt portico's 
where they meet to hear the decrees ; 
the archives ſhould be of incombuſti- 
ble materials, and the work ſolid. 

I 4 Stone 
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Stone“ bridges ſhould conſiſt of higt. 
circular arches, becauſe this kind of 
arch is the moſt perfect with reſpect 
to beauty, the beſt calculated for 
itrength, and the moſt convenient 
for navigation. Public ſquares ſhould 
be ſpacious, attordfine points of view, 
and convenient communications with 
the different quarters of the town: they 


With regard to wooden bridges, as they 
never unite well but with verdure, they al- 
ways have a diſcordant effect when placed near 
ſtone—indeed they can never have an apree- 
able appearance but in landſcape, where they 
may be made more or leſs ruſtick, according 
z0 the character of the place. 

The Marquis certainly does not mean thoſo 
white rails which disfigure the waters of our 
Engliſh gardens, and which ſeem, leaft of al! 
things, to unite with verdure ; but rather the 
frot-Eridge of the Alps, introduced ſometime: 
by Pillement in his drawings. T. 
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make the beſt ſituation for the thea- 
tres, the public libraries and acade- 
mies, and thoſe fine fountains which 
contribute at once both to the orna- 
ment and convenience of a city. Streets 
ſhould be wide, and have arcades, or 
at leaſt parapets, on each fide, to de- 
fend the ſober inhabitants from dirt 
and extravagance. 

Private houſes ſhould be low, be- 
cauſe they are ſtronger, and the air 
and ſun have a more free paſſage to 
diſperſe the noxious and unwholetome 
vapours. Near the city gates 1s the 
beſt ſituation for hoſpitals, caferns, 
and ſchools for youth, for the ſake of 
their health, and that they may have 
the benefit of exerciſe; and it is with- 
out the gates that tombs and ſepul- 
chres ſhould always be placed. It 
was certainly a ſublime idea to depoſit 

the 
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the aſhes of great men in ſome beau- 
tiful ſituation, as was the cuſtom of 
the ancients; it recalled the memory 
of them in a very intereſting manner, 
inſtead of that repugnance which is 
produced by diſmal burying-grounds; 
thoſe maſſes of rottenneſs and corrup- 
tion, which, placed in the midſt of 
cities, become infectious to the liv- 
ing. 

In oppoſition to all theſe principles, 
we make flat arches, flat vaults, flat 
fronts, and cumbrous roofs, which 
disfigure all the proportions of the 
building, and, from the great quantity 
of wood-work of which they are com- 
poled occaſion, not only a valt ex- 
pence, but ſometimes very dreadful 
conflagrations : in the midſt riſe go- 
thic towers, and ſteeples in whimſical 
and ſharp-pointed forms, that ſeem 

r0 
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to threaten the clouds, from which 
indeed they do draw down the light- 


ning; and whilſt the rotundo and the 
maiſon quarree remain compleat in 
all their proportions, and the temple 
of Jupiter Serapis in the ground plan, 
we go on our own way, and ſup— 
poſe that maſonry is architecture, as 
we allo take ſemiquavers and noiſe for 
nuſic, ſcreams for ſinging, and ſhrill- 
nels * for tones. 

It is in conſequence of the cul- 
tom of hearing and ſecing only by 
habit, without entering into the 
reaſon of any thing, that it be- 
came an ecſtabliſhed rule to cut ac- 
cording to the ſame pattern the two 


ſides of a houſe. This is called 


* © (Grincemens de Chanterelle.”” It 
ſeems difficult to tranſlate this very happy 
expreſſion. 7. 


ſ\ ymmetry ; 
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iymmetry ; Le Notre introduced 1t 
in gardens, and Manſard in buildings; 
and the extraordinary part of it 1s, 
that if you were to enquire what was 
the uſe of it, no /pecial jury could 
determine ; for this moſt ſacred ſym- 
metry, neither contributes to the 
ſtrength, nor to the convenience of 
a building; and ſo far from being of 
any advantage to 1ts appearance, the 
beſt painter in the world could not 
make a building tolerable in a pic- 
ture, which was exactly regular. Now 
it is more than probable that if the 
copy is like, and that it has a ba 

effect, the original cannot be much 
better; particularly as buildings in 
general appear to more advantage in 


a picture than they do in nature. 
The central point, which is the fun- 
Camenta! 
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damental point in ſymmetry, neceſ- 
ſarily makes the objects appear flat, 
becauſe the ſurfaces only are ſeen *. 
It is trom the pictureſque effect 
that buildings mult receive the charm 
Weich pleales and attracts the ye; 
and to effect this, the beſt point of 
view mult be chyſen to ſhow the ob- 
ject, and the different fronts ſhould 
as much as poſſible be preſented, 
What is moſt eſſential to archi- 
tecture, is the giving relief and pro- 
jection to all the forms, the contraſt- 
ing the light and ſhadow, giving a 
due proportion to the parts with re— 
ſpect to each other, ard adapting the 
buildings to ſuch of the ſurrounding 
objects as are ſeen from the ſame point 


A perfectly regular face would be entirely 
without motion, as a full face, drawn from 


the middle point would be quite flat. 
of 
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of view. It is for architecture to 
conform itſelf to the ſcenery, fo that 
tie perſpective may ſeem to give 
motion to the different parts ; {ome 
of which are enlightened, and others 
appear in ſhade; ſome of which arc 
brought forward, and others thrown 
back; in ſhort, it is for architecture 
to compole fine maſies, which in their 
ornaments or details do not counter- 
act the effect of the general deſign. 

The ancients were ſo ſenſible of 
this, that they only attended to the 
great maſs in their buildings; ſo that 
their molt finiſhed ornaments ſeemed 
confounded in the general effect, and 
never interrupted the principal deſign; 
the deſtination and character of which 
was always known at firſt fight, from 
che proportions. and ſtyle of the con- 
ſtruction. | 


There 


1 

There is another ſort of buildings, 
which one may at firſt be tempted to 
look upon as whimſical: theſe are 
ruins of different ſorts : but, beſides 
that they may be ſo contrived as to 
afford as good ſhelter and as conve— 
nient habitations as any other; they 
are very properly employed in land- 
ſcape, becauſe the variety of their 
ſhapes, their colour, and the green 
with which tney may, in part, be 
covered, make them unite much bet- 
ter with the ſurrounding objects than 
new conſtructions, which from their 
riaring colour and ſharp angles, form 
too hard a line, and too ſtrong a con- 
traſt in the landſcape, and have no- 
thing to break the dryneſs and regu- 
larity of them. Beſides the pictu- 
reſque effect, ſome emblematical cha- 
5 racter 
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racer may be given to the rug, 
which will afford pleaſure to the 
fancy or the memory: but however 
advantageous theſe objects may be 
in picture, much care muſt be taken 
not to make an improper uſe of 
them, by injudiciouſly combining and 
diſpoſing them; for neither a build- 
ing, or any thing elſe, is in fact well 
or ill, but as it is, or is not, in its 
place. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Br THE CHOICE OF LANDSCAPE AS AP- 
PROPRIATED TO DIFFERENT HOURS 
OF THS DAY. 


A? it is from the contraſt of the 

clair-oblcure that every thing in 
nature receives its colouring, its Va- 
riety, and the charin which attracts 
and pleaſes us; each particular ob— 
Mit, in its turn, is Jeen in its moſt 
tavourable light. 


All large projections, ſuch as maſlt:s 
of Feet trees, ſteep rocks, high 


nountains, and degp valleys, are bett 
{ren in the morning, when the riſing 
'un throws his long horizontal rays 
Wer the farface of the carth. The 


- 
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t 
reflux of light, from the different in- 
clinations of the ground, ſerves to 
bring forward the wings of ſcenery 
which compole the perſpective; the 
ihadows flow upon the turf glittering 


with dew, whilſt the lofty heads of 
large foreſt - trees, the ſummits of 


mountains and perpendicular rocks, 
ſeen againſt the ſoft colours of the 
morning, project more ſtrongly. The 
beauty therefore of thoſe landſcapes 
which are open to the eaſt, conſiſts in 
large maſſes, fine contraſts of light 
and ſhade, and, above all, in a ſcru- 
pulous attention to the fore-ground, 
The ſplendour and heat of the fun, 
when it is riſen above the horizon, 
is only ſuited to ſhew thoſe objects 
which are beſt ſeen ſeparately ; ſuch 
as rapid waters, cr elegant buildings: 
but a noon- day view ſhould always be 
3 chole:. 
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choſen and compoſed in a ſmall com- 
paſs, both for the advantage of pro- 
curing ſhade near at hand, as a refuge 
from the heat, and to relieve the eye, 
which could not long bear the dazzling 
of a large focus of light. 

When the cool evening ſheds her 
loft and delightful tints, and leads on 
the hours of pleaſure and repole, then 
is the univerſal reign of ſublime har- 
mony. It 1s at this happy moment 
that Claude has caught the tender co- 
louring, the enchanting calm, which 
equally atraches the heart and the 
eyes; it is then that the fancy wan- 
ders with tranquillity over diſtan: 
ſcenes, Maſtes of trees through which 
the light penctrates, and under whoſe 
foliage winds a pleaſant path; long 
meadows, whoſe mild verdure is ſtill 

K 2 lofrened 
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ſoftened by the tranſparent ſhades of 


the evening ; Cryital waters which re- 
flect all the near objects in their pure 
ſurface ; mellow tints, and diſtances 
of blue vapour; ſuch are in general 
the objects beſt ſuited to a weſtern 
expoſure. "The ſun, before he leaves 
the horizon, ſcems to blend carth and 
(ky, and it is from iky that evening 
views receive their greateſt beauty. 
The imagination dwells with delight 
upon the exquiſite variety of ſoft and 
pleaſing colours, which embelliſhes 
the clouds and the diſtant country, in 
this peaceful hour of enjoyment and 
contemplation. 

As to the milder beauties of the 
moon, her faint myſterious light is ſo 
well adapted to pleaſing objects, that 
women have an excluſive right to ar- 


range 


range the pictures appropriated to 
this tender hour. Sentiment © naty- 
rally gives ch then the dcheate an 
refined taſte, which art with fo much 
Minculty atrains, ant wil beſt inſpire 
them how to diſpoſe fuch ferences as 
are Characteriſtic of love and trader 
nels, 


® Sentiment cor:liits 1m the manner of! 
ing thinge, as grace donſtüs in the manic 


of doing them. Women have therefore ni 


turally more taile aud grace, becauſe they 
have a greater ſenſibility of organs, and more 
elegance of form : and when they do not 
plunge into all the ſollies and ſopperies of 
taſhion and of the world, their fl ſenſationz, 
dictated by nature, are generally more. jalt, 
than thoſe elaborate-.re unt“. Which he 
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CHA F. 


OF THE POWER OF LANDSCAPE OVER 
THE SENSES, AND, THROUGH THEIR 
INTERPOSITION, OVER THE SOUL, 


HE. action of fluids upon ſolids 
makes the moving power of the 
univerſe, and all improvement, whe- 
ther moral or phyſical, ariſes from the 
relation of objects to each other. 
The more of theſe relations are 
known, the more moral improvement, 
and the more induſtry : for this rea- 
fon it is, that man in a ſtate of ſo— 
ciety is farther removed from man in 
an unimproved ſtate, than man in an 
unimproved ſtate is from the brute 
creation; therefore, by multiplying 
infinitely 


55 

infinitely the relations which each man 
perceives with thoſe perceived by 
others preſent and paſt, the preſs can- 
not fail to extend all human know- 
ledge to an aſtoniſhing degree—it 
procures an acquaintance witi all ages, 

and ail countrics. 
It is by the emotion of pleaſure or 
of repugnance, that our fenies indi— 
cate the fitneis or unfitneſs of things 
with regard to ourſelves; a cord, 
more or leſs drawn up, gives ſuch 
or ſuch vibrations, and the nerve 
ſtruck more or leſs ſorcibly or fre— 
quently, raiſes in us an idea, a recol- 
lection, a ſenſation, or a pain. 

Since then every idea originates in 
the ſenſes, let us for a moment con- 
ſider thoſe firſt inſtruments of our in— 
duſtry : it is ſo much the more ci- 
ſential to know how to employ them, 
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as they may ſerve to prepare che 
ming, and put it into different diſpo— 
litions. The microſcope has already 
extended the organs of fight to a very 
great degree—happy, could the light 
vi reaſon equally open our minds to 


Gur real wants and true pleaſures, and 


* 


Mew us the ſinall 3 upon which 
our happineſs and well-being de- 
pend'! | 
The touch, as well as taſte, is only 

aflected by immediate contact with 
the Object; the ſmell inhales vapo 
ariſing from the evaporation of budtc: 
at ſome diſtance ; the hearing is ſtrucl. 
by the vibration of the air or atmc - 
here at a ſtil] greater diſtance : but 
tie ſight is the moſt ſubtle of all 
the ſenſes; the perceptions of it are 
auicker an ſtronger, becauſe they 
de received immediately from” the 


E 
finitely rapid ſtuid of light“ or elec - 
tricity, 

The ideas which are communicated 
to the underſtanding by the organs 
of ſight, all originally proceed from 
rhe effects of light; which, by reflec- 
tion, ſhews Objects under different 
torms and colours more or leſs fa— 
vourably, From hence ariſes the im- 
preſſion of what is agreeable or de- 
tormed ; from hence alſo that charm, 
inſtantancous in its operation, Which 
o immediately prejudices. us in fa— 


The vortexes of ether, or the electrig 
tuid, are the principle of flame, and conſe- 
juently of light; as friction, or the refiitance. 
ot all ſolids to the fluid which penetrates 
them, or is refleted by them, is the principie 
of heat: to be convinced of this, it is only 
neceſſary to obſerve burning-glaſſes and chy- 


mical fermentations, 
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vour of what is beautiful. But beauty 
is of two ſorts, very different in their 
impreſſion upon us; one is a conven- 
tional beauty, the other 1s pictureſque 
beauty. 


The firſt is only an aſſemblage of 
forms, which by conſent are called 
beautiful, and therefore this ſort of 2 
beauty varies in different places and 


i 
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at different times: and was it an 
aſſemblage even of the moſt perfect ] 
forms, this ſort of excellence conſiſts \ 
only in the regularity of contour and 
ſymmetry of feature; it 15 at moſt | 


but a fine ſtatue, an inanimate kind of } 
perfection, which men of cold rempers 
deſcribe with petrifying minuteneſs, 7 
and admire with fixed unmeaning eyes. | 
Ce qui plait ſans régle & ſans art, 
Sans airs, ſans apprets, ſans grimaces, 
Sans gene, & comme par haſard, 
Lit Pouvrage charmant des graces» 


Suc!:; 
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Such is pictureſque beauty, the 
beauty of pre-eminence, becauſe it is 
the beauty of the graces, becauſe it is 
animated, and gives motion, character, 
and cxhreſſion to the phyſiognomy of 
all o ects; this it is, which is de- 
ſignel by te man of genius, and 
adored by man of feeling. 

In a ſitug ion of pictureſque beauty, 
where nature un-onfiaed diſplays all 
her graces, the emotions of pleaſure 
which we receive from ſight, are en- 
creaſed by 1creeable impreſſions upon 
the other ſc2!es ; ſuch 15 the freſh ſmell 
of the young graſs ; th- opening leaves 
of the ſpring, expanded by the vivi- 
fying electricity of a warm ſhower ; 
the ſoft murmuring of ſtreams, which 
give new life to the verdure; or the 
tender concert of the birds ſinging 
among the branches, 'The hearing and 

imell, 
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ſmell, leſs quick than the ſight, but 
alſo leſs roving, and more intimately 
affected, powerfully aſſiſt in convey- 
ing to the heart every delightful ſen- 
ſation ; and the more ſolitary the 
ſcene, the farther removed from in— 
terruption, the more intereſting will 


be the effect, and the ſtronger and 


deeper the impreſſion upon our 
minds. 


Poetry and painting are the off- 


ſpring of theſe impreſſions. Thoſe 
who felt ſtrongly, wiſhed to deſcribe 


what they felt. In ſituations like 
theſe, paſtoral lays the ſcene of man's 
firſt harpineſs, and paints in affecting. 


colours the true pleaſures of ſimple 
life. Whenever we meet with any 
hap pu ſpot, where art has not yet pe- 
netrated, we are delighted to find thoſe 


icencs realized which have given us. 
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fo much pleaſure in the deſcription; 
all the attributes of ſuch a ſpot, 
which poetry has rendered ſacred, 
immediately recur to our memory— 
inſcriptions on the bark of ancient 
oaks; urns in the wood; in the con- 
ſecrated grove, a ruſtick temple; in 
the orchard, under the ſhade of fruit- 
trees, a neat cottage; groups of cattle 
feeding in the meadows; the chorus 
of the ſhepherds, aſſembled round the 
living ſpring, while every maid of the 
village becomes a wood nymph. 

Such is poerical landicape, whether 
exhibited to our view by nature in 
ſome favoured ſpot, which has eſcaped 
the general deſtruction, or created 
anew by the hand of taſte. 

But if pictureſque beauty gives 
pleaſure to the eyes; if a poetical 
ſcene intereits by bringing before vs 

the 
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the happy pictures of Arcadia; and 
if it is in the power of the painter or 
poet to produce theſe - ſome ſituations 
there are which nature only can give, 
and which I will call the romantick. 
In the midſt of all the great objects 
and wonderful effects of nature, this 
fort of country contains all the beauty 
of picture, and all the charm of 
poetry; it is neither ſevere nor gro- 
teſque, but peaceful and ſolitary, fo 
that nothing divides our attention, 
or interrupts that calm and delight- 
ful ſentiment which penetrates the 
heart. | 
Through dark pines, and amphi- 
theatres of rock, the clear ſtream 
deſcends by different falls into the 
quiet vale, and ſpreading forms a lake 
amidſt the ſurrounding cliffs, between 
whoſe openings, ſtupendous moun- 
tains 
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tains are diſcovered in the diſtance, 
the ſummits of which, covered with 
eternal ſhows and ice, and ſeen from 
afar, reſeinble maſſes of agate and 
alabaſter ; by which all the colours of 
light are reflected as in a priſm. The 
water of celeſtial] blue, and tranſpa- 
rent as the pureſt cryſtal, ſhews all the 
ſportive play of the trout, upon its 
bed of various- coloured marble. An 
iſland riſes in the midſt of it; the 
ſcene of rural pleaſures. Diverſified 
by vineyards and meadows, and woods 
of various growth, this delightful 
ſpot affords a multitude of agreeable 
receſſes; the cattle crop the leaves of 
the ſtrawberry which reddens the 
banks; and happy couples, whom no 
intereſted views united, ſit upon the 
ſoft graſs ſurrounded by their chil- 
dren ; the light of the pale moon 

ſhews 
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Mews the diſtant undulations of the 
water; its glaſſy ſurface is divided by 
2 light bark, which brings the daugh- 
ters of the neighbouring cottage ; a 
white boddice marks their well-pro- 
portioned ſhape; Jong treſſes float 
upon their ſhoulders ; a little hat of 
traw, decorated with freſh flowers, 
makes the only ornament of their 
ſmiling countenances; reſplendent 
with health, and ferene with inno— 
cence, their ſonorous voices are only 
formed by natural harmony; and they 
have no teachers but the birds; the 
echoes, which never knew the jargon 
of chromatick mulick, repeat only 
light airs of chearfulneſs, the voice 
of nature, or the ſimple ſounds of 


the hautboy. 
Quitting the lake, the river pierces 


into a deep and narrow vale; hig“. 
mountains 
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mountains and frowning rocks ſeem 
to ſeparate this retreat from the reſt 
of the univerſe; on their craggy tops, 
covered with fir, the rude axe was 
never heard ; white goats bound from 
rock to rock upon beds of thyme and 
marjorum ; their fearleſs eaſe in this 
ſequeſtered ſpot, gives a ſort of ſecu- 
rity to man, and takes off the 1dea of 
total ſolitude, by making him expect 
to find ſome peaceful dwelling not 
far diſtant, After fome rapid falls, 
occaſioned by the rocks which crofs 
cach other and oppoſe its paſſage, the 
river at length finds in this narrow 
vale, a ſmall ſpace in which its diſ- 
turbed and foaming water dilates, and 
flows calmly on. The gently-riſing 
ſhore is covered with a wood of an- 
cient oaks, under whoſe myſterious 
ſhade is ſpread a carpet of fineſt 
5 moſs, 
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moſs; the clear ſtream flowing amongſt 
the twiſted roots, and over beds of 
various - coloured ſand, invites to 
bathe. Wholeſome herbs, aromatic 
plants, and the odoriferous gums of 
the pine, perfume the air with bal-_ 
ſamick vapours, which refreſh the 
lungs. At the end of this grove of 
oaks, through an orchard where the 
trees are loaded with fruit, and inter- 
woven wich the vine, appears a cot— 
tage. Under the far- projecting roof, 
are arranged all the ſimple utenſils of 
the fe nilyv Planks of fir, put toge- 
ther by the cottager, compoſe the 
building ; a trellis forms the periſtyle 
and portico, inſtead of architectural 
columns, and the interior neatnefs 
ſurpaſſes that of a palace. If the food 
daf ned with the poiſons of the 
cal, ut z ality of it is excellent, and 

the 
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the taſte wholeſome and pure, —Love 
diſcovered this retreat, and happineſs 
dwells 1n 1t, 

In ſuch fituations as theſe, all the 
force of that analogy is felt, which 
ſubſiſts between phyſical and moral 
impreſſions. Here the mind wanders 
with pleaſure, and indulges thoſe fond 
reveries, which become neceſfary to 
tuch as are open to foic aftections, 
and know the juſt value of things: 
we wiſh to dell in theſe ſcenes for 
ever, for here we feel all the truth 
and energy of nature, 

This is nearly the ſtyle of romantick 
lituations; but very few of this fort 
are to be found, except in the boſom 
of thoſe immenſe ramparts, which 
ſeem intended by nature as the laſt 
aſylum of peace and liberty. 
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CHAP. AY, 


OF THE MEANS OF UNITING PLEA- 
SURE WITH UTILITY, IN THE GE- 
NERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


T = general ſyſtem of nature 


ſeems to conſiſt ſo much in 
unity of principle, and the corre- 
ſpondence of all the relative parts, 
that any diſunion tends directly to 
weakneſs. In vegetable lite, the agree- 
able, which depends upon this juſt 
proportion of all the parts, is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to growth, and conſequently 
to the uſeſul, that it is impoſſible to 
alter one without eſſentially hurting 
the other. 


Now 
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Now it is particularly in a luxu— 
riant vegetation that the perſection 
of landſcape round a dwelling con- 
fiſts; and, as I have already often re- 
peated, true enjoyment can only be 
procured by ſeck ing the molt ſimple, 
the molt natural ornaments ; becaule 
theſe only are real, thule only are 
laſting in their chect. | 

This change of things then, from a 
forced arrangement to one that 1s 
caly and natural, will bring us back 
to a true taſte for beautiful nature, 
tend to the encreaſe of vegetation, and 
conſequently to the advancement of 
agriculture, the propagation of cattle, 
and, above ail, to more humane and 
ſalutary regulations of the country, 
by providing for the ſubſiſtence of 
thole, whoſe bodily labour ſupports 

L the 
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the men of more thinking employ- 
ments, who are to inſtruct, or defend 
loclety. 

A virtucus citizen, called back to 
the country, by the real enjoyment 
of nature, will ſoon feel that the ſuf- 
ferings of humanity make the moſt 
painful of all ſpectacles; if he begins 
by the admiration of pictureſque land- 
{capes which pleaſe the ſight, he will 
ſoon ſeek to produce the moral land- 
ſcapes which delight the mind. No- 
thing 1s more touching than the ſight 
of univerſal content. 

This may not be an improper place 
for ſome ideas upon the ſubject of 
rural ceconomics, which are the re- 
ſult of many years of obſervation, as 
well in France as in other parts of 
Europe : May theſe few hints be here- 
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after of ſome little uſe in ſeconding 
the intentions by which they are dic- 
tated | 

The firſt cultivator of ground, cer- 
tainly built his habitation in the 
middle of his field; this 1s the only 
plan adapted to the original manner 
of cultivation; it ſaves time, trouble, 
and unneceſſary carriage; and when 
the ground, and the buildings which 
are to preſerve its produce, are near 
the dwelling, there is no occaſion to 
have recourſe to animals for expedi- 
tion, which coſt a great deal at firſt, 
are expenſive to keep, and whole con- 
ſumption is ſo much loſs. 

The improvement of the farm is a 
neceſſary conſequence of the maſter's 
preſence. His vigilance is kept up 
by having the land continually under 


his eye; and from this ariſes a variety 
L-4 of 
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of cultivation, the land being divided 
into different * encloſures, and the 
neages ſerving to protect thein fron 
winds. By means of theſe encloſurcs, 
the fallows + may be made to pro- 
duce various herbage; which, at the 


From hence it ariſes that England, with 
much leſs land than France, furniſhes all 
Europe with hides, wool, and horſes ; be- 
ſides the home conſumption, which is very 
conſiderable. 


+ Theſe great fallows are much more com- 
mon in France than they are in England. 
In ſuch large common fields there can be no 
doubt of the benefit of encloſures; but this 
by no means determines the queſtion with 
regard to encloſures in general. The ſub- 
ject has been much perplexed, by thoſe who 
are in ereſted to perplex it, but has been 
very fully explained, and with equal judg- 
ment and humanity, by M. de Luc, in his 
Lettres Phyſiques & Morales ſur la Terre. T. 


ſame 
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ame time that it improves the ſoil, 
will feed, without any care or trouble, 
a number of young catile, now lo 
uſeleſsly deſtroyed before they are 
half grown, and whoſe manure will 
be of the greateſt ſervice. In fine, by 
diminiſhing, on one ſide, the labour 
of men and horſes, preventing the 
inconvenience of carting, and avoid- 
ing uſcleſs expence; and, on the 
other ſide, by adding the produce of 
the fallows, the vigilance of the maſ- 
ter, the encreaſe of ſtock, and conſe- 
quently of manure ; it is clear, in 
theory, that the farmer, by living in 
the center of his farm, muſt neceſſa- 
rily occaſion an improvement of the 
ſoil, much advantage to the labourer, 
and a general benefit to ſocicty. 

In practice, the utility of ſuch a 


diſtribution of farms may be demon- 
ſtrated 
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ſtrated by the barren Appenines which. 
have been rendered fertile in Tuſcany ; 
by the delightſul gardens which have 
been made in the ſavage mountains 
of the Alps, up to the confines of 
ſnow and eternal ice, and the rapid 
progreſs of agriculture, within a few 
years, in the gravelly ſoils of Eng- 
land *; where, in what they call their 


* The Marquis ſeems to think, that, beſides 
our encloſure bills, we have ſome general law 
for the partition and exchange of lands, which 
he calls the compaR, and on which he beſtows 
much praiſe, reprobating at the ſame time 
the appointment of commiſſioners, and pro- 
poling that all exchanges ſhould be made 
by arbitrators appointed by each party. The 
farmers in France, being ſometimes at a 
great diſtance from their lands, make ſuch 
during their leaſes, 

The tranſlator has omitted the paſſages 
relating to this ſuppoſed compact, as well as 
ſome general obſervacions upon liberty. 


encloſure 
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encloſure bills, they have a particular 
regard to this circumſtance, Such 4 
contiguity once eſtabliſhed, how many 
advantages to agriculture would ariſe 
from it! The kitchen-gardens round 
Paris, and the gardens of peaſants, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhow, that although a ſoil 
may be bad in itſelf, it may be ſo 
much improved by the preſence of the 
maſter, and the vicinity of the houſe, 
that one crop 1s ſcarcely cleared from 
the ground before another is made to 
tuccced it. 

The paſture commons, by means of 
exchange, might be in the middle of 
the villages, or at leaſt contiguous to 
them; this large ſpace would contri- 
bute very much to the health of the 
Inhabitants, by leaving a free paſſage 
for the air. By furrounding the 

ſmaller 


I 
ſmaller “ commons with trees and. 
rails, they would become very agree- 
able places for walking, and for all 
the village games; the cottager need 
only open his doors, and let out the 
cattle to feed at full liberty, without 
wanting ſhepherds or dogs to guard 
and to torment them. The good mo- 
ther of the family, as ſhe was ſpinning 
upon her threſhold, might have the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing her children 
playing round her, whilſt her cow, 
her only ſtock, was quietly feeding 
upon the fine turf that belonged to 
her: this view of her poſſeſſions 
would endear her home, and make 
even the air ſhe breathed more de- 


* Alas, our encloſure bills deſtroy theſe 
very commons! T, 
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Jightful to her. Theſe ſort of com- 
mons appeared to me the moſt de- 
lightſul of Engliſh gardens &. 

The great convenience reſulting 
from a judicious diviſion of lands, 
the ſtyle of pictureſque gardening, 
taſte for the real enjoyments of na- 
ture, pleaſures that are pure, and ex- 
empt from all regret, and the fight 
of univerſal content, would not fail 
ſoon to attract that claſs of men, 
whoſe abſence drains the country, 


and whoſe preſence would ſupport it, 


The author, with that enlarged view ot 
things which ſeems to characteriſe his work, 
proceeds to conſider thoſe regulations in 
France, by which corn, ſo long confined 
within its ſeparate provinces, has now a free 
courſe through the kingdom. —Theſe, and 
other objects of internal commerce, as not 
applying to this country, are here omitted. 2. 


We 
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Ve thould ſee enlightened citizens, 


who without diſdaining to put their 


hand to the plough, would be able 
to lay out more upon the land, and 
by improvements, the reſult of their 
reflections and experiments, very much 
contribute to the advancement of 


agriculture ; this firſt and only ſup- 
port of population, certain commerce, 
and of real and laſting ſtrength “. 


The 


® If there ſnould come a time, and perhap 
it is not far diflant ! when the nations ol 
Europe ſhal! be reduced to their intrinfick 
value ; when commerce, no longer the ſource 
of ſlaughter and devaſtation, ſhall become 
only an object of ſociety and of exchange 
among men; what would not be the adyan- 
tages of a people, lovers of agriculture, who 
ſhould have had the wiſdom to prepare tu: 
all the improvement it is capable of, by z 
proper diſtribution of the lands, by a free 
comme:ce 
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The dwellings of the happy and 

peaceful huſbandmen would ſoon riſe 
up in the midſt of their compact 
ſarms; their fields would be as eaſily 
cultivated as their gardens ; the flocks 
and herds, quietly feeding in the en- 
cloſures under the eye of the maſter, 
would, grow up and multiply, and 
want ncither dog nor ſhepherd to keep 
tnem.— And, in fact, can there exiſt 
a more delightful habitation for man, 
than a neat farin houſe in the center 
of a pleaſing landſcape ? 

A narrow path croſs the encloſures, 
and under the ſhade of the hedge- 
rows, might ſucceſſively lead to the 
different openings of the picture, and 
the ever animated view of cultivation, 
commerce of their produce, by an eaſy and 
equal tax, and, above all, by the encoarage- 


ment of the huſbandmen ! | 
10 
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We thould ſee enlightened citizens, 


who without diſdaining to put their 


hand to the plough, would be able 
to lay out more upon the land, and 
by improvements, the reſult of their 
reflections and experiments, very much 
contribute to the advancement of 


agriculture ; this firſt and only ſup- 
port of population, certain commerce, 
and of real and laſting ilrength *. 


The 


® If there ſnould come a time, and perhap 
it is not far diflant ! when the nations of 
Europe ſhall be reduced to their intrinfick 
value ; when commerce, no longer the ſource 
of ſlaughter and devaſtation, ſhall become 
only an object of ſociety and of exchange 
among men; what would not be the advan- 
tages of a people, lovers of agriculture, who 
ſnould have had the wiſdom to prepare fo: 
all the improvement it is capable of, by a 
proper diſtribution of the lands, by a free 
comme: ce 
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The dwellings of the happy and 
peaceful huſbandmen would ſoon riſe 
up in the midit of their compact 
ſarms; their fields would be as eaſily 
cultivated as their gardens ; the flocks 
and herds, quietly feeding in the en- 
cloſures under the eye of the maſter, 


would. grow up and multiply, and 
want ncither dog nor ſhepherd to keep 
tiem.—And, in fact, can there exiſt 
a more delightful habitation for man, 
than a neat farm houſe in the center 
of a pleaſing landſcape? 

A narrow path crols the encloſures, 
and under the ſhade of the hedge— 
rows, might ſucceſſively lead to the 
different openings of the picture, and 
the ever animated view of cultivation, 
commerce of their produce, by an eaſy and 
equal tax, and, above all, by the encoarage- 
ment of the huſbandmen ! | 

lo 


The Tranſlator being at a diſlance from the preſs, ti; 


Reade: i5 deſired to correct the following more materia. 
errors. 
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ſo as to produce the moſt pleaſing 
variety. There avoiding diſeaſe and 
laſſitude, uſeleſs expence, the waſte of 
land in large and diſmal parks, and 


above all, by preventing miſery, and 


promoting happineſs, we ſhall indeed 
have gained the prize of having united 
the agreeable with the uſeful. Per- 
haps when every folly 1s exhauſted, 
there will come a time, in which 
men will be fo far enlightened as to 
prefer the real pleaſures of nature to 


vanity and chimera. 
ER-R-AT: A, 


In the PREFACE. 


Page xxx. I. 10, for fraitleſs, read printleſs, 
Page xxx11. I. 10, for Lins, read Liris. 


Page xxxix. I. 10, note, for Whether the Greeks, & 


read H hat the Greeks, &C, 


In the Essay. 


Page 19, I. 4, for walls, read walls. 

Page 22, 1. 11, eraſe 4now. 

Page 3o, |. 1, for ½, read eaſe. 

Page 56, l. 13, for and the, read and in the. 
Vage 144, 1. 10, remove the; to innocence, 


